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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO, 2. 





In the Genesee Farmer for November, 1863, we 
published an extract from the London Poultry 
Chronicle recommending putting up fowls in a coop 


three weeks before they were killed, and feeding | 


them liberally on oat-meal mixed with milk. A cor- 
Jespondent of uc Boston Cultivator pronounces 
this practice unnecessary, asserting that fowls can 
be well fatted while running at liberty. This was 
not denied. All that was claimed was, that the 
chickens would be fatter and better for being confined 
and well fed for a few weeks before being killed. I 
hada dozen put into a coop some three weeks ago, 
and to-day we had a pair of them for dinner. Nicer 
chickens I never tasted. I would pay more for one 
such chicken than fora pair of the scrawny things 
socommon in our city markets. 

They were of the Dominique breed, but I do not 
think this was the reason of theirexcellence. They 
werein good thriving condition when put into the 
coop—as fat, indeed, or more so, than the majority 
of those sent to market; but this three wecks of 
liberal feeding in confinement made them very fat, 
and greatly improved their quality. 

ha ae a 

Come and look at thé Sheep. I have been dis 
posed to think that Merino sheep were not easy to 
fatten ; ‘but I am now satisfied that this is a mistake. 
I have rarely seen sheep do better. A butcher 
offered me $6.00 a head for them’ to-day—but they 
are worth at least $7.00 a head, and I intend to keep 


I have heard E. 8. Hayward, one of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in this section, say that he believed 
he could raise a good crop of corn if not a drop of 
rain fell from the time it was planted until it was 
harvested..::He would make the land rich and get it 
jinto good condition, and then keep the horse-hoe 
constantly at work among the corn. 

Mr. Truman M. Smith, who has a farm near Sk 
Paul, Minn., wrote me a short time ago in regard to 
the extreme dry weather in that State the past sea- 
s0n. He says that from the time of, sewing in the 
spring until after harvest, they had ndt rain enough 
to wet a man’s shirt through. But 4m spite of all 
this he had very fair crops. Hesold.$@8& bunches 
of asparagus, grown on less tham @nethird of an 
acre, for $318.75. a 

Mr: Smith is a Western New York min, but very 
enthusiastic in regard to the soil fiid climate of 
Minnesota; where he has resided fer some year 
He thinks Minnesota will prove to be one of the 
best States in the Union for sheep and stock of all 
kinds. The winters are long and cold, but they ate 
dry and clear, and this for sheep is a great advan- 
tage. Sheep will stand anything better than wet 
weather. 





Mr. Hayward says he does not feed his horses 
either grain orhay. He keeps five horses, and gives 
them a. bushel of mill-feed twice a day with cut 
straw, and occasionally a carrot or two. The mill 
feed costs jin 25 cents a bushel, so that besides the 
siraw 





them until I can get $8.00. High as grain and hay 
are, I think those who are feeding sheep will get 
their money back. 





Thave several times alluded in theMarmer to the 
fact that good farmers suffer less frémmdry weather 
than poor farmers. The best farmers in England 
dread nothing so much as a wet summer, The past 
season in England was exceeding hot and dry, ap 


fummers. Poor farmers complaiffed loudly of the 
drouth ; but on the whole the wheat crop has been 





the best ever raised in England. 





3 horses cost him only 10 cents a day. If 
fed hayglone they would eat at least 30 pounds each 
per day, which, a& $15 per tun, is worth 22 1-2 cents. 
He puts straw into the racks and lets them pick out 
whatethey ; uses what they leave to litter 
them with. ws pick over the litter, and in 
s to get out all the nutriment 








Mr. RobéetY. Griffith, of Phelps, Ontario county, 
N, Y., was telling me to-day his process of growing 
peppermint. He has been in the business over 
twenty years. He raises about ten acres annually, 


I always supposed that rich, moist bottom land 


+ 














was best for peppermint, bat he says that while you 
get a greater growth from such land, it does not 
produce as much oil as good dry wheat land. 

The cultivation is quite simple. Turn over a 
greensward early in the spring, and make it as fine 
and clean as possible. Then, with a shovel-plow, 
make ridges about twenty inches apart. The roots 
of the peppermint are then dropped lengthwise in 
the furrow in a continuous line. Cover them about 
two inches deep. If the land is loose and mellow, 
this can be done with the feet as you walk along in 
dropping the roots. The earlier the roots are planted 
in the spring after the ground can be got in good 
condition the better. 

As soon as the plants start, so that you can see 
the rows, put in the cultivator, and hoe and pull out 
such weeds as can not be got at with the hoe. This 
will have to be done two or three times during the 
summer. The cleaner the land can be kept the bet- 
ter the crop. 

The mint will be ready to cut about the first of 
September, when the crop is about half in bloom. 
Cut with a scythe, and let it lie about half a day, 
until wilted, but not so that the leaves will break. 
Then put in small cocks. It is then ready for the 
still. Thecropin this condition is from three to four 
tuns per acre. 

The distilling process requires some experience, 
though it is simple enough when once understood. 
Mr. Griffith uses a boiler eleven feet long and twenty 
inches in diameter. This is large enough to distill 
one hundred acres. His whole apparatus cost $300, 
but one plenty large enough for ordinary purposes 
would not cost over $150. 

The mint is put in large hogsheads with a false 
bottom perforated with holes, about one foot from 
the bottom. Steam is introduced below, and there 
is a pipe at the top which is connected with a 
quantity of pipe surrounded with cold water. The 
steam extracts the oil from the peppermint, and 
carries it with it through the pipe at the top, and as 
the steam is condensed the oil rises to the top of 
the water, and is drawn off and sent to market. 
The process requires about three-quarters of an hour 
to each hogshead. Two acres can be distilled in a 
day. 

From eighteen to twenty pounds of oil is about 
the average yield per acre, though as,much as forty 
pounds is sometimes obtained the first season from 
good land. The oil now brings $3.75 per pound. 

The second year no labor is required to clean the 
crop. It occupies the whole land; but the yield is 
not quite as large as the first year. After the re 
moval of the second crop the land is plowed shal- 
low, say not more than four inches deep, and the 
next gpring is well harrowed. In this way two 
more crops can be obtained as good as the first two, 
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and no labor is required to cultivate and Weed, Aj) 
you have to do is to “ cut and still.” 

It is said that more peppermint is grown in Lyong 
and Phelps than in all the rest of the world! Then 
are several persons that raise as much as one hun. 
dred acres each. The oil is well-known throughout 
Europe, having taken the first prize at the Great Er. 
hibition in 1851, and also I believe at the Interns. 
tional Show at Paris. There is a steady and jp 
creasing demand for it. 

The stalks and leaves, after they are taken out gf 
the still, make excellent fodder. Cattle will eg it 
in preference to clover hay. 





Mr. Griffith says he has used for several years, 
mixture of one bushel of plaster, two bushels of 
unleached ashes, and one-half bushel of salt aay 
manure for corn, and finds it very beneficial, f, 
puts about four tablespoonfuls to each hill after the 
corn is planted and befofe it comes up. It hasa yer 
marked effect on his land. Last year he put pas 
hundred and thirteen bushels of unleached ashes m 
eighteen acres of corn. He had not enough to quite 
finish the field, and he says that on this part th 
corn was not half as good as on the part that wy 
ashed. 





A nurseryman from the West was in my office to 
day who came to Rochester to buy peach trees, He 
said that the nurserymen here could not supply 
him. They had no more than they needed for their 
own customers. He offered $100 per thousand fr 
them, but they were not to be had. A few yeay 
ago they could have been bought for $40 per tho. 
sand. Cherry trees are equally scarce. The naw. 
serymen anticipate lively sales the coming spring, 

In looking back over the last three years, it seems 
strange that shrewd business men should have fet 
so uncertain in regard to the effect of the war on th 
prices of our agricultural and other products | 
contended in the Genesee Farmer for Septembe, 
1861, that if the war continued for two or thre 
years prices would rapidly advance. Some ofmy 
friends laughed at the idea. But “ history repeats 
itself,” and it would be well for us all to heed its 
lessons. I may be pardoned for feeling a little proul 
of that article, written when everybody thought w 
were on the brink of ruin, and farmers sold ther 
products for less than the cost of production. Iw 
myself offered corn that year in Bloomington, ll, 
for 9 cents a bushel, cash, or for 10 cents in “ trade!” 
At Vandalia I was offered eggs at 3 1-2 cents pt 
dozen, and “the barrels thrown in!” Potatoes wer 
offered at 5 cents a bushel, but found no purchases! 
I will read an extract or two from that article: 


“ War to us is a new thing. We are not used® 
it. We do not understand its effects. Go to 
land and talk to the common people, and they 
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complain of ‘ poor times,’ and some one will be pretty 
gure to remark : ‘If we should have war, times will 
be better.’ Point to a farmer that has got rich, and 
the reply will be: ‘That was in war times.’ An 
English farmer once told us that when he was a 
young man he was working in the field, and a friend 
who was returning from town beckoned him, and, 
when he got within hailing distance, called out: 
‘Napoleon has escaped from Elba!’ Nothing could 
exceed his delight. He leaped, shouted, threw up 
his hat, and started at a ‘ double quick ’ to carry the 
joyful news to others. Napoleon at large meant 
war, and war meant high prices and good times for 
the farmers. This is undoubtedly a short-sighted 
War in the end resuits in great loss to a 
community; but while it is in progress i makes 
money abundant, and increases the price of commodi- 
ties and the profits of producers. 

“In this country we have not as yet felt the effect 
of this increese in money, and its consequent de- 
preciation in value. We have suffered from the de- 
rangement of business, the want of confidence, and 
all the other evils of war, but have not felt any of 
the counter-effects. There has not been time. We 
are now spending a million of dollars per day. So 
far, this money has been borrowed from the future and 
is spent in the present. If this state of things contin- 
ues, it can not fail to make money exceedingly abun- 
dant, and consequently to lessen its value. But, other 
things being equal, the price of commodities in 
creases as the value of money depreciates. Thus, if 
a farm will pay 8 per cent. interest on $50 per acre, 
it will pay 4 per cent. on $100; and, other things 
being equal, the price of land should advance ex- 
actly as the value of money decreases. If we need- 
ed any proof of this, it might be easily adduced. 
Hume, in his History of England, says: ‘The rapid 
depreciation of money [in the reign of Elizabeth] 
caused an astonishing rise in the price of commodi- 
ties.’ 

“The Encyclopedia Brittanica says: ‘In 1797 the 
Bank of England was restricted from paying in 
specie, and the consequent facility for obtaining dis- 
count gave a fresh stimulus toagriculture. * * * 
This, together with high prices, inspired all classes 
with a sort of agricultural mania.’ 

“The same authority states that from 1809 to 
1814, during the last war with Napoleon, the depre- 
ciation of paper currency was rapid beyond all for- 
mer example, and prices were never so high before 
or since. 

“For twenty-three years (from 1798 to the termi- 
nation of the war in 1816,) England spent $370,000,- 
000 a year, or an aggregate of $8,510,000,000, or 
more than double the whole property valuation of 
Great Britain then, and nearly as much as that of 
the United States now. A considerable portion of 
this vast sum was spent abroad, and $263,000,000 
of it was paid as subsidies to foreign nations. We 
are now spending money at about the same rate, 
say one million dollars per day, but in our case the 
money is spent at home. It merely passes from hand 
to hand. ‘To fire away so much money may be very 
foolish, but, looking at it merely in a financial as- 
pect, it is no worse than spending it in an extrava- 
gant style of living, or in luxuries of foreign manu- 
acture. But we donot pay the money. As wesaid 
before, we borrow from the Future and spend in the 

Present. A nation may be regarded as an indi- 
vidual. If a young man falls heir to an estate worth 
$100,000, and he yy it for $75,000, and spends 
the money, he will have lots of cash and a good 
time, as long as it lasts. This is precisely what we 
are doing. Uncle Sam is mortgaging his estate and 


spending the money at the rate of a million a day, 
and we certainly ought to have a good time as long 
as this state of things continues. We shall have to 
smart for it in the end; but that is not what we are 
considering at this time.” 


Every word of that articie aas proved true, except 
as to the advance in the price of farms. But if Iam 
not greatly mistaken, we shall not have to wait much 
longer for a general rise in the price of all produc- 
tive real estate.. Those who have sold their farms 
find when they come to buy another that it is not 
easy to suit themselves. I saw a farmer the other 
day who had sold his farm for what he considered a 
high price; but after looking round for several 
weeks he came to the eonclusion that he had sold 
too cheap. Land at the West is rapidly advancing, 
and one or two farmers from this section, who have 
sold their farms and gone West, would be glad if 
they were back in their old homes. 

I know a farmer living near this city who sold 
last year over $4000 worth of produce from his farm 
of only fifty-five acres. No wonder that he, too, is 
looking round for another farm; but he is too 
shrewd a man to sell his old one. He thinks he can 
pay for another farm from the profits of the one he 
now occupies, which is in a high state of fertility. 





I wrote to Mr. H. 8. Collins, of Collinsville, Ct., 
asking his advice in regard to steaming food for 
cattle. I had the pleasure of visiting his beautiful 
farm last summer. He soils all his cattle in sum. 
mer, more or less, on irrigated grass, clover, oats, 
peas and green corn, and in winter on steamed food. 
He keeps from forty to fifty head of cows on a farm 
that formerly would barely support a yoke of cattle 
and one cow! 

In regard to steaming fodder for his cows Mr. Col- 
lins writes : 

“T began in 1857. The next year I put up a small 
upright boiler and hogshead. I got no pressure, or 
very little, and it took me five hours to steam corn 
fodder and straw satisfactorily. My horses did not 
work the horse-power well, which I relied on for 
cutting fodder and grinding grain, and I had to re- 
move one machine and replace it with the other, 
each day. As they must be fast on the floor, this 
was a trouble. I sold the small boiler, and put up'an 
upright tubular eight-horse power boiler and a four- 
horse engine and a line of shafting, so that I could 
cut fodder, grind grain, cut roots and saw wood, 
while the exhaust steam went to the tanks to cook 
the chaffed stalks. This would do'the steaming in 
one and a half to two hours, according to the pres- 
sure, &. It was always exhaust steam, mostly, that 
was used ; no more fire was made, but the communi- 
cation between the boiler and tanks was opened 
after we were through cutting. 





“We used, generally, onethird straw to two. 
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thirds corn-stalks or fodder, and cooked our roots, 
turnips and beets with the chaff, adding one quart 
of cotton seed meal per head, and corn-meal in some 
casks, steaming all the meal, &., &c., where it was 
possible. Of roots I used one peck per head—all I 
could afford—giving beets and carrots to milch cows 
and turnips to dry cows and other cattle. Carrots I 
seldom cooked, or parsneps. I do not think that 
e@oking any roots (save potatoes) was any benefit, 
except as it made the chaff still more palatable— 
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“One winter I gave only two feeds of steamed 
food and one feed of hay. They did no better. 
hardly so well—as when they had not a taste of hay 
for months. Another winter I gave an extra feed of 
hay at night, (three feeds of steamed food as ustal) 
but to no benefit that I could discover. I did this on 
the theory that they needed a bellyfull. I did no 
see that they ate less steam-food, or but little less, 
They did not clean it up quite so well, but they dig 
jm0 better for the extra hay; and -they ate enough 


the cows picking out first what pieces of cooked | before, looking full as possible, and being hearty ang 


roots they can find, showing their liking for them ; 


well. I do not feed so highly as many milkmen, and 


but as they were cooked very soft, and cut first in| am seldom troubled with sick cows and never log 


slices, much was mixed with the chaff and the whole 
mass was flavored by them. I used, at first, no 
water on the chaff, but made a pailfull per cask in 
steaming, and used this for messing the cows—warm 
at night and morning.” 

In this respect Mr. C. differs from Messrs. Birnie and 
Peters, who use a large tank and add a considerable 
quantity of water to the fodder before turning on 
the steam. They use no pressure, and it takes four 
or five hours to steam the fodder satisfactorily. Both 
these gentlemen steam cut hay; but Mr. Collins 
thinks that if the hay is of good quality it does not 
pay to steam it. Mr. Collins says: 

“ Messrs. Birnie and Peters both use a large tank 
(as I did one year,) put on much water, and are some 
four or five hours steaming, using no. pressure, and 
making no other use of their steam, but cutting hay 
by horse-power. Mr. B. thinks large quantities of 
water and slow steaming preferable, if not necessary. 
I can not use over two pails of water per cask (of 
150 to 200 gals.,) as it all runs through and lies at 
the bottom of the cask, making more heat necessary 
to cook the chaff, &., and being over my steam 
pipes and in the way. How Mr. B. uses ‘so many 
gallons (I am afraid to say how many for fear my 
memory may not be accurate) to advantage, I can 
not understand. I must say, however, that both Mr 
Birnie and Mr. Peters (who has followed his method) 
are men of unusual judgment as well as enterprise, 
and their conclusions worthy of trust. Both these 
gentlemen steam cut hay—a thing I hardly think 
worth doing if of the best quality. 

“Three or four years since my stalks gave out 
some few weeks before grass, and I steamed the very 
best of upland hay, treated in precisely the same 
manner as my stalks and straw. My men all an- 
ticipated an increase of milk. I did not, and as I 
expectdd, the cows gave a little less—but little, it is 
true, but. this was in the end of April, when. the 


juice in the stalks was dried up. Earlier in the) 


winter I think stalks worth much more than hay! that would otherwise be nearly worthless. 


for producing milk. 


My cows ate them all clean | 


| 





any ; but they always come out in good order in the 
spring, and are often too fat to suit me. Farmer 
about me used to say that my method ‘was wel 
enough for one year, but I would find my cows 
would not stand it long—that it was natural for 
cows to eat dry hay, and this soft stuff would not 
suit them.’ Of course this is nonsense, for cows in 4 
natural state would live where they could eat green 
grass all the year, and the nearest approach. to such 
succulent food is the most ‘natural’ to them. Ex. 
perience has proved that cows so fed last longer and 
increase in quantity as they grow older—some of 
my best cows having increased in yield yearly from 
the beginning, and being now twelve and thirteen 
years old. If anything happens to stop the steam. 
ing for one day, they always fall off in milk largely, 
and are two or three days in coming back to their 
former quantity. 

“For steaming I prefer corn fodder (sown in drills;) 
next, cornstalks or clover hay; then hay. AsI have 
said before, I doubt the economy of steaming good 
hay ; nor would I advise any one to be at the e 
pense of proper fixtures unless he wished to produce 
muk in winter, or was peculiarly situated—having 
corn-stalks, clover hay, poor hay, good straw, &e. 
Oat or barley straw, with two-thirds corn fodder, s 
nearly as good as all corn: wheat straw next, and 
rye straw last. I have made no fair trials on clover 
hay steamed. but think it would give more flesh, 
but less milk, than good corn fodder. Probably no 
better use can be made of clover than to steam it. 

“TI would always cook oil-meal or any similar 
feed—corn, oats, beans, &c.; or if this could not be 
done, soak at least twelve hours before feeding. 
There is no use in grinding oats for horses or cows, 
unless you desire to feed the meal on hay. If well 
soaked they will be perfectly digested. 

“If the object be to feed as little as possible, by 
steaming they can be made to eat every thing clean, 


and much fodder, straw and poor hay can be used 
My ob 


ject has been to make my cows eat all I could of 


when prepared as described above—the refuse being | fodder, hay, &c., in winter, thinking this true 


hardly anything. 


| economy for producing milk, and to feed grain only 
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go far as it returns payment in milk. 
vary exceedingly. Giving warm food and drink is 
the best way to produce milk in cold weather, and 
bran or other feed will do more good, given in a 
plenty of warm water, than in any other way. I 
mix it in my casks only to make the fodder relish 
better, and mess milch my cows twice a day with 
the water drawn from the casks. a 

“In regard to the quantity cows will eat of 
steamed food, I can arrive at no definite or exact 
conclusion, from the varying weight of corn fodder. 
I could give you figures enough, but they would 
only prove the great difference in weight of different 
jots. I think cows eat about as much in bulk as of 
hay. Mr. Peters, who weighs his hay, made a state- 
ment, showing large savings in quantity. In using 
hay, one could come to some certain result ; but I 
believe Mr. Birnie agrees with me in this matter of 
quantity: Of course large animals want more than 
smaller ones, but there is much difference in my 
cows of about the same size. They eat about three 
bushels a day of the steamed food, perhaps, on the 
average—some two bushels, some four bushels. Oc- 
casionally I have a cow who does not like this feed 
well, but she is never a large milker. These are 
always hearty and take to it generally at once, or in 
afew days. All cows show a decided preference for 
it warm—even hot—and I have not yet found any 
ill result from feeding it hot, though my theory is 
against hot food for man or beast, and in favor of it 
warm only.” 

I have no doubt that there is considerable advan- 
tage in soaking grain in water for twenty-four hours 
before feeding. In the great sheep experiments at 
Rothamsted, we had one pen of sheep that were fed 
(in addition to other food) one pound of crushed bar- 
ley per head per day. These sheep increased 2 lbs. 
12 oz. per head each week. Another pen were 
allowed the same amount of crushed barlev, soaked 
in cold water,\and fed the same food as the other 
pen, increased 2 lbs. 8 1-2 oz. per head per week, 
In other words, the sheep having the soaked barley 
gained half a pound each per week more than the 
other pen. I must add, however, that they. eat 
more food. 

At first, we soaked the barley only twelve or four- 
teen hours, but finding this did not soften the barley 
as much as was thought desirable, we afterwards 
soaked it thirty-six hours. One of the'sheep in this 
pen having steeped barley gained, on the average, 
four pounds per week ! 

This is the largest gain I ever knew when the ex- 
periment was continued for any length of time. 
We used to weigh all the sheep every week, and I 
have known many that would weigh five or six 
pounds more one week than they did the week be- 
fore, but the next week they would not incresse at 


oa] . . 
water in the stomachs of the animals. 


F | . . 
In this cows | all, and not unfrequently would lose weight. We 


attributed this to the varying amounts of food or 
But this one 
particular sheep gained, on the average, four pounds 
per week during the whole period of the experi 
ment. 





The White Willow excitement, it seems, is no 
longer to be confined to the West. An agent of the 
company has been travelling through this section, 
and has obtained many orders. He called on one of 
my neighbors who (so he informed me afterwards) 
to get rid of his importunities, told him that if I 
would purchase he would. The agent was a good 
talker, and told some wonderful stories in regard to 
the rapid growth of this willow. He carried with 
him sections cut out of the trunks of trees three or 
four years from planting; and it would seem that if 
half what’ is claimed for it is true, it must prove an 
exceedingly useful tree on the Western prairies 
where timber is so searce. It makes good rails in 
four or five years. For screens it must be admirable. 
Few of us begin to realize the advantages of a belt 
of timber on the windward side of our orchards and 
gardens. 

But it is as a hedge plant that its advocates claim 
for it a superiority over all other plants yet discov- 
ered ; and the agent waxed eloquent as he discoursed 
on the increasing difficulty and expense of fencing 
our fields, concluding by asserting that this willow 
would make a perfect fence in three or four years. 
And then it isso cheap! He would farnish the eut- 
tings, ready to set out in the spring, for only @40 per | 
mile! My neighbor could not resist the elequence 
of our Western friend, and concluded to “gain.” I 
have had so many tempting offers to make my for- 
tune by investing in such projects that I am not so 
easily persuaded, and thought it safer te wait for 
more information before I concluded to fence my 
farm with the White Willow. 





ENGLISH VS, ARABIAN HorsEs.—The much vexed 
point as to the merits of English and Arab horses 
has just again been tried in Cairo. Ali Pacha, who 
has the finest stud of Arabs in Egypt, maintained 
that no English horse could run against an Arab for 
four miles. His Highness Halim Pacha offered to 
run “Companion,” a well-known English racer, 
against him for any sum he liked. The match was 
run from the first station on the Suez Desert to 
Cairo. The English horse won in a canter by more 
than a half a mile. Such a crushing defeat has 
taken all courage out of the partisans of Arab horses. 
What astonished the natives most was that “Com- 
panion,” beating his adversary by so great a dis 
tance, was perfectly fresh and ready to turn around 
and run over the distance again, while the Arab 





horse was quite exhausted and blown. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS.—NO, 2, 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Moreover the profit of the earth is for all; the king himself is 
served by the ficld.—Acclesiastes 5: 9. 


THE earth was given for the sustenance of the 
creatures which God placed upon it. Every living 
being has a divine right to the means of subsistence 
which it produces. No number of its inhabitants, 
if they had the power, have the right to monopolize 
the sources of sustenance to the exclusion of others. 
The division of the earth into national territories 
and subdividing it into farms, is agreeable to the 
divine This arrangement is 
beneficial, if not necessary, in order to produce an 
abundance of the means of subsistence in a civilized 
state. The principle of “mine and thine” is neces- 
sary to stimulate and sustain that care and labor 
to develop the 
God recog- 


purpose in creation. 


which are essential, since the fall, 
life- sustaining resources of the earth. 
nized this principle of ownership in land, or the 
division of the earth into farms, by allottiug distinct 
portions of the soil to each family of Israel. In 
settling his people in the land of Canaan, he allotted | 
certain definite portions of the soil to each tribe, and 
these subdivided it to each family. If any family 
became poor and were obliged to dispose of their 
land to pay their debts, the fee-simple could not be 
transferred to the creditor. It was contrary to the 
divine law. The sale gave possession only for the 
period of time intervening between the date of the 
transfer and the year of jubilee, when all land re- 
verted to the lawful heirs of the original owners. 
The price was graduated by the nearness of the 
time of transfer to the year of jubilee. The 
following was the law on the subject: “And ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof; it shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall 
return every man unto his possession. Then shall 
he depart from thee, both he and his children, and 
shall return unto his own family, and unto the 
possessions of his fathers shall he return. In the 
year of jubilee the field shall return unto him of 
whom it was bought, even to him to whom the 
possession of the land did belong.” This law re- 
strained speculation in land, whicli, in all ages, has 
been most unfavorable to its proper cultivation. 
When speculation in land pervails, we seein this 
country large quantities thrown out to “commons” 
in young cities. It becomes too valuable to culti- 
vate. We see such commonsin Rochester. Through 
the spirit of speculation large tracts of land remain 
unsubdued in new portions of the country, which 
are held to make fortunes by its advance through 
the labors of actual settlers. 

The laws which God enacted in order to perpetuate 
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the original division of the promised land into farms 
of sufficient size for the 


wants of each family, pre. 
vented the addition of farm to farm by the more 
prosperous and the consequent reduction of a large 
The in. 
equality which might arise in this respect during 
the period between the years of jubilee wag rectified 


class of the population to a landless state, 


every fiftieth year. 
vision, made Palestine profitable for all the people, 
No farm could fall permanently into other hands 
than those of the descendants of the original pr 
prietor. 

What a day of joy and gladness was that whe 
those who had fallen into poverty and were dis. 
possessed of their farms to satisfy the demands of 


Our Creator, by this wige pro. 


their creditors, returned again to possess the old 
homestead! They were taught by experience the 
evils of debt, and the necessity of diligence in tilling 
the earth in order to avoid the recurrence of tempo. 
rary dispossession. 

“The king himself is served by the field.” None 
are so high as to be independent of the skill ang 
\ seen of the husbandman. The king himself can po 
more exist without the productions of the earth than 
his meanest subject. He must perish without them, 

Not only do the necessaries of life come from the 
soil through the labor of the husbandman, but di. 
rectly, or indirectly, every luxury comes to the world 
through him. The mechanic and the artist could 
not pursue their vocations if the husbandman should 
cease his labor, or produce only sufficient for the 
supply of his own wants. Ail, from the highest to 
the lowest, are dependent upon him. His success is 
the success of all, even the king. 

Such was the state of society anciently that he 
who served the king, attained to an honorable posi 
tion. Hence, when it is said that “the king is served 
by the field,” it implies that the husbandman’s vo 
cation is an honorable one. God took pains to make 
it so among his chosen people. To this end hee 
acted a law against usury, and by usury, in the 
scriptures, is: meant This law made it 
despicable for a man to live on the interest of his 
money. It was contrary to law—the law of God 
The present indisposition of the Jews, as a people, 
to cultivate the earth and live by traffic, shows how 
far they have departed from God. 

REMARKS.— We see, from what has been said, the 
usefulness of the husbandman’s vocation. He labors 
for himself, not only, but through his toil all, high 
and low, are supplied with food. Farmers, there 
fore, ought to respect their calling. He ought to 
honor his vocation by skill and diligence. A slovenly 
farmer is a dishonor to a sin-cursed world. Unshel 
tered and half-fed cattle, rickety fences, fields over- 
grown with ‘weeds and thistles, and dilapidated 
buildings and farming implements, reproaches Him 


interest. 
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who gave us the earth from which to obtain our 
bread by the sweat of our brow. 


We see the benevolence of God in encouraging 


agriculture by the laws which He gave his ancient 
people. He who despises the vocation, impunges 
the goodness of the best of beings. Farmers’ sons! 
you little think what attitude you assume towards 
God when you cherish a dislike for agriculture, and 
desire some other business which you fancy will 
be more respectable and less laborious. No business 
js more respected by all wise men than farming. 
We have known some farmers’ sons become, in the 
end, poor, miserable creatures, who were too lazy or 
too proud to work on a farm. If you wish to be re- 
spected—if you wish to be independent—dispel the 
desire to get a living in some easier way. 





WHY DON’T HE DO IT? 





When a farmer knows that the winter season is 
the time to prepare bar-posts and repair all kinds of 
farming tools, Why don’t he do it? 

When a farmer knows that wagons and sleighs, 
and other carriages, will last a great deal longer 
when properly housed, Why don’t he do it ? 

When a farmer knows that cows will do better on 
aless quantity of feed if properly stabled through 
the winter, Why don’t he do it? 

When a farmer sees the boards dropping from his 
barns and out-building, and knows that it would 
take only a few minutes to nail them on again, Why 
don’t he do it ? 

When a farmer knows that a good part of his 
farm would be improved by plowing it in narrow 
lands—thus giving the water a chance to drain off— 
Why don’t he do it? 

When a farmer knows that most of his plow-land 
would be greatly improved by sowing clover, Why 
don’t he do it? 

When a farmer knows that it would be for his ad- 
vantage to take the Genesee Farmer, Why don’t he 
do it? J. 0. D. 





Goop Porato Crors.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Farmer states that he raised, last season, 350 
bushels of potatoes per acre. This called out a 
statement from A. R. Innis, of Franklin county, 
Ohio, to the effect that he raised, in 1857, “392 
bushels of Neshannocks to the acre.” Last year he 
planted 25 bushels of Neshannocks, and raised $300 
worth from them. 





Bonze-Dust FoR Corn.—Mr. M. F. Reynolds put 
three tuns of bone-dust, last spring, on three acres. 
The land was first plowed and the bone-dust then 
sown and harrowed in. It was then planted with 
corn, and the yield was over one hundred bushels 
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BUILDING STONE FENCES, 





A New Hampshire correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer writes as follows on this subject : 

“A stone fence built upon a light, porous soil, if 
laid with tolerable skill, will stand for a long time; 
but to construct one that will stand upon a wet, 
springy tract of land, especially if it is sloping, is 
\far more difficult. The action of the frost will 
| gradually loosen the foundation, and, when the 


| . * 
| ground becomes soft in spring, the stones are crowded 





| out of place, and in a few years the fence is in ruins. 
When the line of direction is east and west, fences 
are injured most by frost, for the ground upon the 
| south side is thawed earlier in spring. 

“These difficulties, however, may be overcome. If 
the proposed fence is to be on a loamy soil that is 
net very wet, it will be sufficient to make a small 
ridge or embankment, say four feet wide and one 
foot high, to build the wall upon; but if the land is 
spongy, dig a ditch three or four feet wide and deep 
enough to remain uninjured by the frost; fill it with 
small stones, or partly fill and cover, and then your 
fence will have a foundation which can not be 
shaken. 

“The foundation well prepared, the next thing is 
to have the fence well laid. Only such stones should 
be used as will be firm and afford a good surface to 
build upon. They should be so laid as to secure 
these results, and endeavor should aiso be made to 
have each principal stone, in all except the lower 
course, rest upon two below it. It requires no little 
skill to build a stone fence well, but by following 
these rules one is not likely to go far out of the way ; 
and when it is once made it is very durable.” 


Another correspondent in Oneida county, N. Y., 
writes as follows, adding that stone walls constructed 
according to this method in the most frosty sections 
of Wales have stood for centuries : 

“Plow four furrows six or eight inches deep and 
ten inches wide ; take all the sods, or turfs, and lay 
them on one side—also all the loose dirt that is 
easily taken up with a shovel and lay it on the same 
side with the turfs, both to be on the opposite side 
from the stones for the wall ; then commence setting 
stones on the sides of the trench large enough to 
rise about three or four inches above the outside sur- 
face ; then fill in with smal! stones until within two 
or three inches of the top of the border stones ; then 
throw on a few shovelfulls of fine dirt, passing the 
shovel over it to make it level ; then commence lay- 
ing on the border stones, being careful to have them 
tip a little toward the center; then commence again 
with the small stones and dirt as above described. 
When the dirt is used up, cut the turfs at suitable 
lengths and lay lengthways of the wall, bringing 





of shelled corn per acre. 


the edge of the turfs close up te the edge of the 
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Spanish cock, from twelve o'clock at night unti late 
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border stones, filling the middle space with small} ROWING A NUISANCE, 
stones. In this way there will be about two tiers 
. | m™ tha Weeton-cnner.Mare Police “a 
of dirt and two of turfs—if more, all the better. | AT the Weston-super-Mare Police-office the fol 
: ce : 1 tno rather remarkable nctitior ’ ——_ 
“Tt will be seen that this wall will be about forty | OWS Mather remarkable peution was recently Jaid 
. i ¢ “a the Bench: 
inches on the bettom and twelve inches across the before the Bench : 
. , . , ee — «Ts we LaTeaTRAtTEa or Wrerow — 
top, when raised about four feet in hight. If there/,. *? THE MAGISTRATES OF WESTON-SUPEI MARR 
a Lhe following petition tor the rte t 
is no stone handy large enough to reach across the | ..nee is respectfully addressed 1 ' 
i , ”* Mas ‘ Maile A wy) ak 
top, continue on as before until the top is well | 8} ham Terrace, Shouiderham siz 
rounded off.” | -“ Gentlemen: Whereas since the 
—- | tl ‘ahove mentioned ne ‘igh borh« od has been dis 
| saa htly by the crowing of a remarkably fing 
\3 


It appears from the recent report of the Registrar 
General of Ireland that there was a decrease of 144,- | 
719 acres of land under cereal cultivation in Ireland 
in 1863 as compared with 1862. There was also a) 
decrease of 19,858 acres in green crops. There is| 
also a great decrease in the number of live stock. | 
It appears that there is a decrease in 1863, as com- 
pared with 1862, of horses 23,715, of cattle 116,615 
of sheep 152,201, anc of pigs 89,522. 
the decrease between the two years is, in horses | 


| 
In the value | 


ar 
Oe 





£189,720, cattle £757,997, sheep £167,421, and of | 
pigs £111,903, showing a decrease in stock in the 


a of the farmers to-the enormous amount of 


1,227,041. 
-e English paper, commenting on these facts, ex- 


claims : 
“Has all this money been hoarded, or have the 
farmers in Ireland been obliged to drag out their ex- 
istence by living and paying rent out of capital? or 
will the deficie ney be accounted for by the enormous 
drain on the popuiation by emigration? We learn 
that in the first sever months of 1863, that is from | 
January to July, both inclusive, no less than 80,506 
persons have left the country, being nearly double 
the number which left in the correspon¢ ling months 
of the previous year. Truly we fear ‘there is some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark.’ the 
priests no power to stop this drain? have the land- 
lords of Ireland no inducements to offer to stay this 
loss of labor? For, 
‘A bold peasantry, its country’s pride, 
When once destroye ‘d. can never be supplied.” 
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WuEaT AFTER WHEAT.—A farmer in this county 
has a field on which he has 
and the 


informs us that he 
succession, 
sixth one is now on th It looks as promis- 
ing as any wheat in the county. The 
crops, taking one year with another, have averaged 


grown five crops of wheat in 


round, 


eo 


v S 


five previous 


twenty bushels per acre. Last year it was in Soules 


wheat and the yield was eighteen bushels per acre. | 
The year before it was Mediterranean, and the 3 y vield 


was twenty-five bushels per acre. 


jed above, your petitioners pray 


in the morning, 80 as to banish sleep from the in 


| habitants of the back rooms in the houses inentioned 
r the at Mr. \V 


the shoemaker, (to whom the cock belong 





) may be 


compe led either to keep the cock where it can not 


| be} heard beyond his own premises until a reasonable 


hour in the morning, or to part with it. This peti 
tion has been delayed for the purpose of trying re 
monstrances with the proprietor of the cock, but 
they have been disregarded, and treated with ridi. 
cule and conte mpt. Invalids suffer so much from 
want of rest that they will be compelled to remove, 
and even healthy persons will not remain where 
their rest is incessantly broken, so that your peti 


tioners will be much injured if the nuisance is not 
speedily abated. They therefore pray your Wor 
ships’ powerful decision upon the subject.” 

Mr. 
was rather a difficult subject 


Singlake, after reading the petition, said it 
on which to dive ad 


vice. He supposed that the rights and privileges of 
the lord the poultry-yard had been interfered 


with, and his domestic happiness blighted, or he 
crowed out of his grief at so early 
It might seem to the Courts 
oud crowing of a 


would not have 
a period (laughter.) 
laughing matter, but in truth the 
cock in the ears of an invalid was as great a nu: 
sance as the howling of a dog at night. He remem 
bered the judgment of the County Court Judge‘at 
aXe the owner of a Bantam cock was 
made to pay the expenses of a neighbor changing 
his lodgings, as the ¢ock had been known to have 
crowed five hundred times in less than five hou. 


at where 


er, 


The judgment was appealed against, but the Supe 
rior Court confirmed the County Court Judge's 


opinion, and laid down a wise and humane principle 
that no one had a right to injure the health or peace 

his neighbor. Mr. Williams was a respectable 
tradesman, and would, no doubt, confine the cock in 
a box, where his crowing could not be heard. 





g last year cleared 
from fifty cows $2,005, or over $40 per cow.” This 
with cheese at 16 cents per 





A FARMER in Otsego county 


is a good yield, but 








rr or 1 1 | 0 = . as 
poand and butter at 30 cents, it is nothing very tr 
A Goop Ruta Baca Crop.—Mr. M. F. Reynolds | * ” 
‘ m : markable. 

informs us that he raised 750 bushels of ruta) 
| . 
bagas last season on three-quarters of an acre} IcE-Hovusrs.—A double-walled room, with the in- 
of land. They were drilled in rows two feet apart,| terstices filled with sawdust or spent tan, built im 


and thinned out in the rows. 


ally dressed with bone-dust. 


The land was liber-| one corner of an outhouse, 


provided with drainage 


and ventilation, are all the essentials. 
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DAIRY COWS SHOULD D BE WELL FED. 


WE have repeatedly called the attention of the 
readers of the Genesee Farmer to the advantages of 
more liberal feeding in case of milch cows. A cer- 
tain amount of food is required to support the vital 
functions of the cow, and the milk is derived from 
the food furnished in excess of this amount. The 
following extract from an essayon Dairy Manage- 
ment, in the Transactions of the New York State 
Ag sricultural Society, is to the point: 

“ Pastures should not be overstocked—the supply 
of food must be abundant, otherwise serious losses 
wil! be incurred. 

“There is nothing gained by stocking clean up to, | 
or alittle beyond, the full capacity of the land, and | 
eating g to an extraordinary good growing season to| 
» animals through. Much milk will require | 
a proportionate amount of food ; and we have yet to 
see the cow miserably kept on scanty fare who can 
turn that fare during the season into 600 or 700 Ibs. 
of cheese. The rule should be the largest quantity | 
and best quality of dairy products per cow, and not 


the largest number of cows, without thought or} 
care as fo the respective quantity or quality of milk | 


from each. 
“Let this be illustrated a little more fully: The 
annual average quantity of cheese made by some of 


our dairymen has reached seven hundred pounds per | 


cow. The average in the dairy of Mr. A. L. Fish, 
as has been given in the reports, was in 1845 seven 
hundred and seventy-five pounds percow. At the lat- 
ter figures, thirty cows would yield twenty-three 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds of cheese, 
which, at seven cents, amounts to $1,627.50. Now 

mpare this with a dairy of sixty cows, averaging 
four hundred pounds per cow, and we have twenty- 
four thousand pounds, which, at seven cents, comes 
to $1,680 or only $52.50 to balance against the thirty 
additional cows. The average of Mr. Fish’s dairy 
may be said to be an extreme point to reach, but the 
four hundred pounds per cow at the larger dairy is 
believed also to be more than the average amount 
realized by a very great proportion of dairymen. 
What has been attained by one, can by good man- 
agement be realized } Of one thing there 
can not be much doubt; there is a faulty manage- 
ment somewhere, which demands correction, and it 
is the duty of every dairyman to study all the causes 
likely to influence or control the quantity or quality 
of his dairy products, and try to reach the highest 
standard of excellence in all that pertains to his 
business. Let not the land be overstocked ; make 
provision for supplying food for a certain number of 
cows, and if the quantity of cheese in the aggregate 
is to be increased, let the poorer animals of the herd 
be selected out and sold, and their places filled by 


»y others. 





better stock, rather than adding to the herd dull 
and refuse cattle, and scrimping all in their food 
during a part or the whole of the season.” 

\IS IT BEST TO FEED CATTLE: TWO OR THREE 
TIMES A DAY? 





THIS question was once asked in the Genesee Far- 
| mer. W.H. Gardner, of Lee county, Illinois, writes 
| as follows on the subject 





We are in favoy of three times per day for several 
}reasons, First—It lessons the time from one meal to 
the other and less quantity is required, so that none 
will be likely to be trodden under foot. Second, every 
farmer should see his stock of cattle at least three 
| times each day, or havethem seen. Third—the ani- 
mal thus fed will rest more of its time and not hav- 

ing so long to worry about hungry, or half hungry, 
| will keep in better condition. 

| We know from observation that these are facts. 
| A poor widow of our acquaintance used to surprise 





us by the uniform good condition ‘in which she kept 
| two cows on a very meager supply of hay. We 
| found by watching her closely that they got a little 
| very often—but a.mouthful—her cows were always 
| ready to eat, yet never very hungry. 

We worked one winter for a farmer who had the 
name of keeping his cattle badly. We found them 
|in good condition ; they had not wasted ten pounds 
of hay per head. The secret was, they were fed a 
small quantity five times daily at regular intervals. 

By far the most rapid growth we ever saw made 
in swine, was produced for six years in succession, 
by Mr. Peter Rhoda, of Hornby, N. Y., who fed light 
at six, nine, twelve, three, six and nine again, reach- 
ing plus 400 nett pork in nine to ten months. 

From these facts we urge that it is best to feed 
three times daily. 





A Goop Wneat Crop.—At a recent agricultural 
meeting in England, the Rev. J. B. Webb mentioned 
the fact that a farmer in Suffolk last year had 300 1-2 
bushels of wheat from four acres of land. Another 
gentleman present stated that there were instances 
where 80 bushels of wheat per acre had been ob- 
tained last year. The unusually hot weather in 
England last year was highly favorable to the wheat 
crop, especially on rich land. 





A ProrrraBLE WeEsTERN Farm.—A. C. Fulton, 
of Davenport, Iowa, states in the Prairie Farmer, 
that the gross receipts from his farm of sixty-two 
acres last year amounted to $10,111! The net profit, 
after deducting all expenses, was $7,905! Twenty 
acres were put in wheat and corn ; the remainder in 
onions, potatoes, sorghum, &c. It was the onion 











crop, undoubtedly, which afforded such large profits. 
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STORY OF A SHEPHERD DOG, 





A wriTER in the Prairie Farmer, over the signa- 
ture of “ Wool-Grower,” tells a long and marvelous 
story about his shepherd dog, from which we make 
the following extract : 

“T will add a short account of what I used to do 
with my dog ‘Colonel,’ which, I fear, those who 
have never seen a well-broke dog work will be apt 
to class among dog stories. 

“When ‘Colonel’ was six months old,I drove 
with him a flock of sheep from Ohio to Illinois, 
spending forty-seven days on the road. He had 
never been behind a flock of sheep until the day I 
started. In four weeks’ time I could send him intoa 
hundred-acre pasture, and he would make the circuit 
of it and bring the flock out without leaving a sheep, 
and without hurrying them out of a walk. By the 
way, it is very important to break a dog to go slow 
—the most of dogs are too eager and hurry sheep 
too much. I ferried the Wabash river at Attica. 
The boat ran up on a low lever bar where were no 
yards or fences to assist getting the sheep aboard. 
With two hands and the dog I loaded the boat with- 
out having to catch one of them, and the flock made 
five boat-loads. 
dog could see me well, and then by motions made 


I got up on the bank where the 


him jam the flock down tight to the boat, and when 
well jammed up, mount on their backs, and by bark- 
ing and ntpping—not severe enough to say biting— 
shovel them right in. No ten men without a dog 
could have loaded them so soon, if at all. 

“ When I had occasion to drive, not to exceed ten 
hundred sheep, a few miles, 1 wanted no other help 
but the dog's. I have driven that many sheep along 
the road six or eight miles, where it was unfenced 
sometimes on one and sometimes both sides, myself 
being ahead of the flock, the dog behind, the sheep 
so strung through the timber that perhaps I did not 
see the dog for an hour at a time. . 

“When the flock got to spreading out fan-shaped, 
as a flock will where there is a chance to pick, 
‘Colonel’ would go out and turn in the corners, pass- 
ing up just far enough to effect that purpose, and no 
farther. He used, apparently, as much judgment in 
passing up the side of a flock just so far, as would a 
man. When he was in doubt about an order, he 
would stop and look back until the motion was 
repeated. I have many a day driven all over the 
prairie and taken a flock in every direction by walk- 
ing on before, leaving him to bring the sheep after 
me, without looking at him or speaking to him. I 
could send him two miles out into the prairie after a 
thousand sheep which were strung for half a mile, 
and he would collect and drive them all up to me. 
I have owned other dogs which would do the same, | 


but none but him that did not rush the sheep too | 
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ee, 


hard. I could send ‘Colonel’ over a fence and, 
ahead a quarter of a mile to stand in a crossJane 

prevent the flock from turning out of the road, 

have herded a thousand sheep with him for weel 
on pieces of grass surrounded by other crops. Wh, 
herding on a piece of grass bounded on two or mo, 
sides by other crops, I watched one side and let hi 
guard the remaining sides. His manner was ; 
steal quietly along in the edge of the corn wherey, 
he saw the sheep approaching too near, and sho 
himself merely sufficient to make them turn th 
heads in another direction, yet not enough to frigt 
With hi 
I could feed off a piece of grass, bounded on all sid 


them over to the other side of the field. 


by corn, clear to the edge, without allowing t 
sheep to destroy a dozen ears.” 





FAILURE OF THE CORN CROP AT THE WEST, 


AFTER being told through the newspapers for t’ 
last three months, that the corn crop of Illinois w 
reduced below the moiety by the frost of the 81st 
August, an Illinois farmer writes to the New Yo 
World from Macon county, that it was not the fr 
but a long-continued drought, that cut short t 
He says that from the 20th 
May to the 15th of July last, his ground was not w. 


corn crop in Illinois. 
to the depth of three inches. I have noticed ma) 
a season in Western New York when the grou 
was not wet even three inches deep during most « 
the months of June and July. Yet a maximur 
crop of corn was grown on all highly manured 
early planted, and well-tilled fields. 
1854 there was more than two months that the 


In the year 


ground in Seneca county was not wet three inches 
deep; I never saw the corn leaves before or since, 
roll as badly as they did that season; and all late 
planted, unmanured and scantily cultivated corn 
fields yielded a sorry crop; yet there were some large 
crops of corn grown here that season on the best 
manured soils under the best tillage; the leaves 
would roll by day, but they were broad and glisten- 
ing with dew again the next morning. It can hardly 
be too dry a season for the corn crop on a soil whose 
hygroscopic or absorptive capacity is increased by 
high manuring. The well-stirred surface of sucha 
soil, attracts the nightly dews so as to be well mois- 
tened every morning, when the hard and compact, 
or the dry unmanured sandy surface is dry and un 
quickened. Another great promoter of continued 
moisture in such a soil, is the constant union of the 
nascent hydrogen of the manure as it decomposes, 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, a water forming 
process which the drought only accellerates when 
the manure is thoroughly mixed in the soil. 





But apropos of Illinois corn growing, when in 
1852 I passed through the State, noting with admi- 
ration the spontaniety with which the newly-broken 
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up prairie soil yielded a crop of corn to a very little 
labor, I was then of opinion that as soon as the 
redundant vegetable matter of the soil was worn out 
py cropping, that however rich it might remain 
chemically, its absorptive capacity would be so much 
reduced, that without stall manure the crop would 
be very liable to be cut short by the droughts of 
summer. It would now seem that the time has 
already arrived, and that the failure of the corn crop 
this season in Macon county is not to be attributed 
to the August frost, but to the long drought operat- 
ing on a soil that has so far lost its absorptiveness 
by continued cropping with little manuring, until it 
an no longer successfully resist a trying summer 


drought. 8. W. 
MAKING SOUR KROUT. 








Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Perhaps the following | 


directions for making sowr krout may be of use to 
some of the many readers of the Farmer. 

Prepare a clean tub or barrel, of such size as may 
be desired, put in a layer of quartered cabbage heads 
or smaller, six or eight inches deep. With a sharp, 
clean spade, cut as fine as may suit taste. Witha 
wooden maul made of a stick six or more inches in 
diameter, stamp the cut cabbage until pretty moist, 
the more you stomp the better. Sprinkle three or 
four tablespoonfuls of salt. Then proceed with an 
other layer as before. Continue so till the tub is full, 
or as much as is desired. Cover with cabbage leaves, 
on which place boards suited to the roundness of the 
barrel,—about an inch less all round. Put a weight 
of sixty or more pounds on and set in a place where 
it will not freeze. In a few weeks it will be sour. 
But if juice does not rise in a day or two, a gallon 
or more water may be added. But if properly 
stomped it will certainly sour without water being 
added. If a carrot cutter be handy it will be pre- 


ferable to the spade. ABRAHAM BAER. 





A ProrrraBLE Corn Crop.~—Mr. George Waffle, 
of Gates, informs us that he had, last year, a field 
of nine acres of corn that produced over eighteen 
hundred bushels of ears. The field was manured 
last-spring and plowed in. It had been in corn the 
year before, and produced nearly as well. Mr. W. 
says he could have sold the stalks for $100, and he 
estimates that the stalks and pumpkins paid the 
whole expense of cultivation, leaving the corn net 
profit. In other words, the profits were one hundred 
dollars per acre. 





THE Massachusetts Plowman says that pleuro- 
pneamonia has again broken out in a herd of cattle 
at Northboro. It is a most terrible disease, for which 











SHORTHORNS vs, DEVONS, 

“AN Old Norfolk Farmer” contends in the Mark 
Lane Express that the Devons are superior as a 
whole to the Shorthorns. He says: 

“T admit that this latter breed fattens to a larger 
size in a given time, and at a given age, than the 
Devons, Herefords, and Galloways, and are therefore 





considered more profitable ; but, on the other hand, 
|they eat more food; so that you can keep three 
| Devons or Galloways on what it costs to keep two 
| Shorthorns, I-admit, too, that some of them are 
| large milkers, and therefore they are more profitable 
| to the city dairymen; but the milk is not so rich; 
and if this, and the extra quantity of food they eat, 
are taken into account, it is a question whethera 
dairy of Ayrshires or Alderneys, or even Devons, 
would not, on the whole, be as profitable. I further 
admit that the present high state of perfection to 
which the Shorthorn breed has arrived is extra- 
ordinary, and reflects the greatest credit and honor 
on both the originators and the sustainers of the 
breed ; but, on the other hand, that excellence must 
still be kept up by the same artificial or artistic 
means employed hitherto ; for, if any relaxation were 
to take place in the selection of the breeding stock, 
they would degenerate to their original inferiority.” 





ARE OATS AN EXHAUSTING CROP ? 





Eps. GENESEE FARMER: In the November (1863) 
number of the Farmer, page 334, un ier the head 
“ Wheat after Oats,” you ask our views on the sub- 
ject. 

In Vermont I never heard oats called an exhaust- 
ing crop. In Northern New York, and here in 
Michigan, I have heard a godd deal said about it. 
Those same men who call oats exhausting, will turn 
right round the very next day and say that oats are 
light, worthless grain, and the straw not near as 
good as wheat straw. Now, I take it that if the nu- 
triment is extracted from the soil, it must be in the 
crop. The sum of the matter seems to be just this: 
Wheat is a very delicate feeder, and oats a gross 
feeder ; so that if the land is cropped with wheat as 
long as wheat will grow, it may then be cropped 
with oats and the exhausting process carried on still 
further. I have never failed in getting a good crop 
of wheat after oats, and it is quite common here in 
Cass county, Mich., to turn over oat-stubble for 
H. W. Riper. 


wheat. 





SuMMER FaLLow FoR Wueat.—The California 
Farmer says the practice of summer fallowing for 





| wheat is greatly on the increase in some sections of 


‘California. It says that Mr. Keeper, of Chico, has 


as yet no certain remedy has been discovered. Isola-{ 100 acres of summer fallowed wheat that yielded 


tion is the best preventive. 


| double that which was not summer fallowed. 

















THE BREEDING OF HORSES. 





H. G. Foors, Esq., President of the St. Lawrence 
County Agricultural Society, in his address at the 


late Fair, makes the following sensible remarks: 
’ 5S 


“Tn an address which I had the honor of deliver- | 
ing before this Society a few years since, the small 
horses then being bred were unsparingly condemned. 


The efforts of the government to obtain horses of 


go-a-begging to obtain—for they can not command 
prices—and the large sums realized for fine and 
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; comfort of domestic animals. 


| ice-houses. 
| them in damp moss or saw-dust for spring use, tak 

ty Yr ‘al > j ms - ls , 
stately animals ought to convince the most incredu | ing care to have them correctly labeled. 
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| 

| for good horses is not transient ; it is permanent, 
|and for many years to come they will command 
| highly remunerative prices.” 


rr 0 oe 


FARM WORK FOR FEBRUARY, 





CoNTINUE the labors of the winter, and prepare fop 
Attend constantly to the 
Draw out and spread 


the summer’s campaign. 


| manure on grass lands ; or pile it up and make com, 
good size, the paltry price these under-size animals | 


Fill 
Cut grafts and pack 


post heaps of it, in such fields as will need it. 
Prune orchards. 


Lay plang 


lous that we must have more attention paid to the| for spring and for the entire season, so that men may 


improvement of this stock. We need here to breed | 


horses of all work. We can not at present breed the 
race-horse and the hunter, for we are too practical a 
people, nor the carriage-horse and the dray-horse as 
separate breeds. We must combine the excellencies 
found not in the extremes of these breeds, but in the 
means. We have, as a county, but little use for the 
saddle horse simply. The light grades and the 
general ease of our roads render carriages the most 
agreeable mode of locomotion, and we require horses 
of such size that they can draw them with ease to 
themselves, and with moderate speed. High speed 
in a carriage-horse, with due deference to the opin- 
ions of some who may be present, is of no great 
account with most business men. Seven or eight 
miles an hour is quite as high rate of speed as 
prudent persons usually care to drive either for safety 
to themselves, their carriages, or the good of their 
horses. 

“ We ought to breed horses of not less than 15 1-2 
or 16 hands in hight, as our standard, and of an 
average weight of not less than ten hundred and 
fifty pounds. They ought not, with our deep snows, 
much to exceed twelve hundred pounds. They 
should be spirited, and not fractious. Compactness 
and smoothness of figure, and firmness of bone, 
muscle and skin, should be carefully regarded. 


Strong good colors, like bay or black, with dark | 
limbs and hoofs, should’ be particularly looked after | 


in breeding. Let every farmer look as carefully to 
his stock horse as if he were to become a purchaser. 


Weak knees, flat feet, and many physical defects are | 
transmissable. The farmer must not be taken by | 
He must | 


the mere show or getting up of the horse. 
look as well for his solid avoirdupois qualities. The 


breeding of a poor horse is an absolute loss. The 


breeder of this, as of all other animals must also | 
study the requirements of his market. Now is the | 


time to begin right. The drain upon the country | 
The low grades of | peariash and slaked lime, mixed with sufficient 


has been large, nay, enormous. 


horses have largely gone, while of tlie best grades we | water to form a paste. 











per acre. 


be regularly employed at all times without crowding 
or confusion. Secure good farm laborers—the best 
are always engaged first—the highest priced am 
often the cheapest, by savimg constant watching or 
superintendence. A dollar or two more per month 
will often secure several dollars more in labor or its 
equivalent, good management. Open drains or 
channels in wheat-fields, which have become choked 
by snow or ice, should be cleared out on the approach 
of thawing weather. Cattle should be kept off mea 
dows. Horses with heaves may be relieved by feed. 
ing with wet, cut feed, especially if fine, well cured 
cornstalks. 

On stormy days pick over apples in cellars, and 
such as are beginning to decay, if abundant, may be 
regularly fed to cattle, horses and swine. Oil har. 
ness, make farm gates and ladders, and panels for 
hurdle fences. 

Read caréfully the directions for last month, [See 
Genesee Farmer for January, page 19], which ap 
ply equally well at the present season.— Zucker’s 
Annual Register. 





GREAT CROPS IN CALIFORNIA.—AII accounts agree 
in representing the climate of California not only 
delightful for man and animals, but also highly favor- 
able to vegetable growth and the production of im- 
mense crops of cereals. The last number of the Cait 


fornia Farmer contains notices of some of the farms 


One gentleman (James Hill) has a noble 
farm of 5000 acres. He keeps from 800 to 400 head 
Last year he had from 300 to 400 acres of 
wheat and barley. The yield was from 40 to 50 
bushels per acre. A neighbor of his also had 300 
acres, the average yield of which was 50 bushels 
Another farmer in the same neighborhood 
raised 5000 bushels of superior wheat on 100 acres. 


in Chico. 


of stock. 





catetadlaieeighie ti 
SoLVENT For OLD Putty AND Parnt.—Soft soap 
mixed with solution of potash or caustic soda, or 


Either of these laid on with 


have never had but few, and they are always taken an old brush or rag, and left for some hours will 
early and eagerly, and at high prices. The demand | render it easily removable. 
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Prize Essays. 


Se 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


BY W. R., COBOURG, C. W. 














«Bvt of one of our domestic tribes no trace has 
yet been found in the rocks; * * * I refer to the 
gheep,—that soft and harmless creature, that clothes 
dvilized man everywhere in the colder latitudes 
with its fleece, that feeds him with its flesh, that 

sves its bowels to be spun into catgut, with which 
Oe refits his musical instruments; whose horns he 
has learned to fashion into a thousand useful trin- 
kets, and whose skin converted into parchment, 
served to convey to later times the thinking of the 
fret full blow of human intellect across the drear 
gulf of the middle ages."—Hugh Miller. 

Sheep are certainly among the most useful of our 
domestic animals. With them prosperity and indus- 
try are introduced into a country,—every one knows 
how much they contribute to our personal and domes- 
tic comfort ; as there are few or none of the inhabi- 
tants of our country, from the highest to the lowest, 
who are not daily arrayed in some article of dress 
made from the cast-off covering of the sheep ; besides, 
in every house, from the cottage to the palace, they 
furnish the most comfortable articles of furniture. 

From the earliest records of our race we find that 
sheep furnished a source of profitable employment 
to mankind. Abel was a keeper of sheep, and 
through succeeding ages, the tending of flocks and 
herds formed the employment of a large part of the 
then population of the earth. That this business 
was a source of profit in early times cannot be 
doubted, but their flocks ranged over extensive plains 
without an owner, under climates where a plentiful 
supply of food was at all seasons provided ‘by nature ; 
little manual labor was required, and pasture was 
easily renewed by a constant change of place. 

From this mode of life under a genial climate, 
arose the songs of the poets of the ease and happi- 
ness of the pastoral life; but such a mode of man- 
agement can only be realized in the earlier stages of 
society or among a sparse population, where the 
market for the surplus of the flocks is at a consider- 
able distance; such a style of husbandry is now 
realized in Australia to some extent; and to a certain 
degree in Spain ; but there amid a numerous popula- 
tion it is now only maintained in a somewhat sickly 
state by rigorous governmental enactments. 

The sheep, though remarkable for its harmlessness 
and timidity, is yet capable of enduring a great 
diversity of climate and situation, and this it does 
not by turning to the elements a stubborn front, but, 
with the meekness of its tribe, he entirely alters his 
character and habits, under the influence of varied 
latitudes and circumstances. We find them in every 
variety of situation, from the storms and ice of Cape 
North, to the parched sands of Sahara. The sheep 





of the mountains of Thibet and Tartary, covered 
with a coat of shaggy hair, scarcely seems the same 
animal which produces our Saxon and Merin® wool, 
and it would be rather difficult to trace the blood of 
our Cotswolds and Leicesters in the hump-backed 
Persian, or the fat-rumped sheep of the Cape, whose 
tail alone, we are told, forms a joint large enough for 
the table. This faculty of adaptation peculiarly fits 
the sheep (like the horse or the dog) to be the friend 
of man—a companion under his ever-varying circum- 
stances, and forms the ground-work on which we 
have to build our different modes of management. 

With the present high prices for wool and fair 
prices for mutton, there has been of late few kinds 
of husbandry more profitable than sheep farming. 
The purposes and objects for which sheep are kept 
are very different. One class keeps just a sufficient 
number to furnish wool and mutton for the wants of 
their own families ; another class has in view to fur- 
nish mutton, lamb and wool to some local, neighbor- 
ing market—making their keeping, however, subor- 
dinate to their crops; and others again, place their 
chief dependence upon their sheep, and conduct all 
their other farm operations with this view. The 
same may be said of the different breeds, one. class 
keeping one variety, another a different variety, as 
taste or circumstances may dictate; some will keep 
a breeding stock, depending on their sales for breed- 
ing purposes for their profit; others will depend 
wholly or chiefly on their wool, and others will feed 
exclusively for the butcher. As a general rule it 
will be found that those who live in new, thinly 
populated countries, far from a market, will have to 
place their chief reliance on their wool; whilst in 
older countries, near towns and villages, mutton will 
be of equal or greater importance than wool ; every 
one must be guided by his own particular circumstan- 
ces, as to what breed he keeps, and for what purposes 
he keeps them. The long, severe ‘winters of our 
northern latitudes will always prevent us from being 
great wool-growers for the general markets of the 
world; if we are even able tosupply our own wants, 
it is the very most we can expect. 

Little need be said of the management of sheep 
in summer. Though they will live on almost any 
kind of pasture, yet the best kind of food for sheep 
is a nutritious, grassy pasture, growing on a dry, 
firm soil. The sheep is most assiduous in picking 
up food and will range over a great space in quest of 
the herbage which it is fond of, white clover being 
one of its favorite plants. With plenty of pasture, 
water and a little salt, sheep require very little care 
through summer and autumn. 

In our country where they have to be housed, in 
winter sheep require a good deal of attention, as like 
all other animals they pay their owners well for 





good care and keeping; they delight in dry, airy 
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roomy houses or yards, as sheep do not thrive well A good cellar is the best place for milk in warm 
when too much confined. In moderately fine, frosty | weather; and the best place for setting it ig ong 
weather, in the early part of winter they are all the | swinging shelf about four feet from the bottom of 
better for having the run of a pasture field ; care/ the cellar. As butter or cream s0 easily absorb the 
should be taken to keep them in as spring approaches, | scent of whatever surrounds it, great care should be 
as the ground is soft. Wehave never found any bet-| taken that nothing may surround it that emits ay 
ter winter food for sheep, than well-got first-crop| effluvia or smell, even should it be pleasant or fr. 
clover hay,fed in properly constructed racks. On plenty | grant, for as one mark of the gentleman is absence 
of this alone sheep will winter well, and come out in| of perfumery, so nothing can be added to make good 
good condition in spring ; if however, they are to be | butter better. 
fattened for the market, they require, in addition to) When the cream is ready for churning, rinse the 
hay, oil-cake, grain or roots, or all of  these./ churn well in cold water, place it in, and if quite 
Where clover hay is not to be had, any other hay} warm weather put the churn ina tub of cold water 
will answer, or they may be wintered on pea, Oat OF/ to churn. This implies, of course, an up and down 
wheat straw, if supplied in liberal quantities, and | ¢hurn, which for making good butter we prefer to 
not too well thrashed; in this case they ought to any other. When the butter is so far coagulated ag 
have grain in addition to the straw. | to rest on the dasher, rinse down with a quart or g 
As the spring advances and the lambing season | 4¢ .1¢ water, and when sufficiently gathered raise 
approaches, a few roots of any kind may be given}, 


them in the middle of the day, when they are not | 
apt to freeze, though they should remain some time | 
uneaten; and as sheep are fond of a variety of food, 
it is desirable to make as many changes as practicable. 

Care should be taken not to let sheep out too soon | 
to pasture in spring, as once they get a bite of | | 
young grass they will not eat dry fodder. Sheep | 
during the lambing season require close attention, 
as some will have weak lambs; others will need to | 
be assisted ; some will have dead lambs, and in that 
case it is desirable, if a good strong ewe, to puta 
twin lamb on her. Lambs may be eastrated and 
decked when from three to five weeks old, and 
weaned when from four to five months old. The 
operations of working and shearing sheep are well 
known, and require to be attended to at the proper 


season. 




















it with the ladle into a bowl, previously saturating 
the bowl with cold water. After working off the 
rmilk, pour over it cold water sufficient to wash 








it. If this should not wash off the buttermilk suf 
| ficiently,add more, until it is clean from it. Then 
|} add one ounce of finely pulverized Liverpool salt to 
one pound of butter, working it in gently, and 
placing it securely covered on the cellar bottom, 
Next day work over again, and perhaps again, if the 
brine seems not to be thoroughly ejected. It is then 
ready for the table or to be packed in firkins. 

Care should be taken not to churn or handle but 
ter in any way too fast or quick, as it is thus easily 
converted into oil, and we lose the good butter. 

It is said that the English make the best butter, 
It may be. We have never tasted it, but as they 
almost invariably use the hand to raise it from the 





churn as well as to work it over, one would suppose 
ON BUTTER. MAKING. * | it would be greasy ; therefore we have not adopted 
BY M. 8. B., AURORA, NEW YORK. it. Whatever is the difference in our butter-making, 
—— M it is open to inspection, and if there is any improve 
“ . : » . . . by bad 
As cleanliness is next of kin to godliness,” 80 it| ont we should be glad to adopt their mode. It is 
is near of kin to good butter. You can not make possible their grass may contain some aroma of 
good butter without it. All the different modes, which ours is deficient; or the water may be more 
however plausible they may seem, are as the passing pure, or the climate more congenial to that depart 
shadow for shade, unless utensils, and the place ment of agriculture; but we shall not believe it 
where milk is kept, be not thoroughly cleaned. | ni) more rational modes for good butter making are 
Boiling water for utensils should be used profusely. adopted here. One thing to be considered in the 
As the most of vessels for milk should be of tin, it comparison is, they have plenty and efficient help, 
is perfectly easy and safe to clean them: with boiling | while in our small dairies, and perhaps larger ones, 
water orsteam. Let those that are of wood undergo there is a deficiency in this department. The work 
the same treatment. Pans that hold about six} ;. not unfrequently left to women, who have not 
quarts, and are flaring at the top, are best, because | time or strength to attend to it, and thus it is often 
so much more of the milk comes in contact with the | gone superficially and hurridly 
air at the top. Air,in a slight degree, is necessary} J+ jg said there was but little good butter made in 
for the separation of the cream from the milk. The} the State of New York last season, because it was 80 
cream should be skimmed into a tin cream-tub before | get and hot. How is it, then, that England, noted 
it is loppered, set upon the cellar bottom and covered | for its humidity, should excel us? Again, on visiting 
| New York city and some of the adjacent counties, 








tight until it is wanted, 
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it was told me there was much poor butter owing to 


the dry, hot weather that had prevailed there last 
season. 

If our climate is at fault, it is greatly remedied by a 
good cellar and the use of tin. An enlightened, 
wellinformed mind and judgment will overcome 
many obstacles, and is entirely necessary in making 
good butter, where every specific rule can not be 
jaid down. But whether it be too dry or too damp, 
to hot or too cold—whether it be our pastures or 
our pantries that are at fault, let us not acknowledge 
that it is for the want of tact that we do not make 
good butter. If to find out the cause is the way to 
care, | hope some one more scientific will investigate 
and Jay the results before the public that they may 
profit thereby. It is well-known that we greatly 
excel in strength to other nations in many things, 
put this excelling in strong butter is by no means an 


enviable fame. 





THE CULTIVATION OF WINTER AND SPRING BARLEY, 


> 





BY A. F. H., EAST AURORA, N. Y. 





Tne cool climate and long-growing season of Eng- 


land and adjacent isles, is much better adapted to the | 


growth of barley than the United States. Barley 
grown in England usually weighs one-fifth more 
than the barley of this country. Nevertheless, the cul- 
livation of barley has been on the increase and now 
ranks among the most prominent products of Wes- 
ten New York. Its present high price, owing to 
the increasing demand for malting purposes, and the 
partial failure of the wheat crop, have favored its 
increased production ; but when the cost of raising 
barley is compared with that of other grains, and its 
value as food for horses, and for fattening pork, beef 
and mutton is considered, one is led to believe that 
its present prominence is legitimate and deserved. 
Winter barley is a tender plant and much more 
liable to winter-kill than winter wheat; but when 
once through the winter, it is insect proof, and the 
yieldis at least double that of wheat. It is useless 
toattempt to grow winter barley on land that is in- 
clined to heave. It is not advisable to apply much 
fresh manure, as this grain is apt to lodge ; but it 
requires a soil which has been made rich by the 
application of manure to the previous crop. Prepare 
the ground (which should be naturally dry, or made 
so by underdraining), the same as for winter wheat, 
and sow from one-and-a-half to two bushels to the 
acre, at any time between the 15th of September 
and the 1st of November; it usually does best if 
sown early, so as to get a good root before winter 
sets in. Unless in sheltered places, I would not use 
the roller after sowing, as the unevenness of the sur- 








two weeks earlier than winter wheat, and may be 
harvested in the same manner as spring barley. 

The culture of spring barley is more generally 
understood. It should be sown as early as possible, 
on a warm, light, gravelly or sandy loam. It seldom 
does well on a recently inverted sod, and follows a 
hoed crop most successfully, as it suffers peculiarly 
from a weedy soil. It requires a rich soil, although 
the manure should have been applied to the preced- 
ing crop, A fall-plowed clover ley, if properly pre- 
pared, will produce good crops. The land should be 
got in a fine mellow condition by the use of the 
harrow or wheat cultivator. Two bushels to the 
acre is usually sown. If drilled, a less quantity is 
required. If the ground is dry and light, asit should 
be, it wil be beneficial to roll the ground after the 
seed is harrowed in. Rolling, not only benefits the 
growth of the plants, but it enables the cradle or 
reaper to cut closer to the ground, which is important 
if it is to be bound, which I prefer to mowing, as it 
can be handled more conveniently,and requires much 
less room in the Some practice mowing 
barley, and then rake it with a horse, but consider- 
able is wasted by shelling, and I should not recom- 
mend the practice, unless it may be in cases where 
it is lodged. It shells easily when ripe, and great 
care, therefore, should be taken to harvest it in sea- 
son. Care should also be taken that it is theroughly 
dry before it is put into the mow, as it is, perhaps 
more easily injured by heating than any other grain. 
The straw is readily eaten by stock and should not 
be neglected. There are several varieties of barley. 
Those most generally known are the two-rowed, 
four-rowed and six-rowed. The first yields the hea- 
viest, handsomest grain, but the last is the most 
hardy. Whatever variety is sown, care should be 
taken to obtain plump, perfect seed, and it is advi- 
sable to change frequently and obtain seed grown in 
a different soil or locality. 


mow. 





Toe PRINCE OF WALES AT THE SMITHFIELD 
Cius CaTTrLE SHow.—The late Smithfield Club Cat- 
tle Show (the sixty-third) was the largest ever held. 
It was opened by the Prince of Wales, who, like his 
late father, Prince Albert, was an extensive exhibi- 
tor. He was accompanied by the Crown Prince of 
Prussia and the Duke of Brabant, and proceeded at 
once to examine the stock, “among which,” says an 
English paper, “he was no doubt pleased to find that 
his own specimens were sufficiently distinguished, 
four out of seven of his oxen having been awarded 
prizes.” 





Omine Boots.—The application of castor-oil to 
new boots renders them as soft as a buckskin glove. 


face as it is left by the harrow, serves to retain the | It is also the best application that can be made to 
sow and protect the plants. It ripens ten days or| render a new boot water-proof, 
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GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 





BcT few have yet learned to appreciate at its 
full value the amount of sustenance which may be 
drawn from a well-cultivated Kitchen Garden. 

At this season of the year, when active farming 
operations are, in a measure, suspended, would it 
not be well for the readers of the Genesee Farmer to 
consider how they may increase the luxuries of the 
garden ? 

Although but little can be done in the month of 
February in the way of actual, out-door gardening, 
yet much may be done in the way of preparation 
that will save much time when the urgent work of 
the farm draws so heavily on the thoughts and 
efforts of the farmer. 

Now is the time—if it has not already been done 
—to establish some plan and system of laying out 
and cultivating the garden. 

LOCATION. 

And, first, is the the location of the garden the 
best that can be had within convenient distance of 
the house? Is the aspect as warm—the protection 
from cold winds as good—the soil as deep, mellow, 
and well drained, as can be obtained? If not, a 
change in locality is desirable. The tender vege- 
tables of the garden are more seriously affected by 
unfavorable conditions in soil, exposure, &c., than 
the hardier field crops—although I am of opinion 
that farming would pay better in the end, if the 
whole farm was brought into the condition of a weil 


cultivated garden. 
MANTRES. 


If the garden did not receive a liberal dressing of 
manure in the fall—which I consider the better time 
—a quantity should be prepared for early applica- 
tion in the spring. Hog manure—of all the drop- 
pings of domestic animals (poultry excepted) I con- 
sider best to promote the growth of vegetation, 
while horse manure from its heating qualities is a 
great auxiliary to the early development and ma- 
turity of plants. A mixture of the two in about 
equal parts would form about as good a compost as 
could be devised for the garden. The more 
thoroughly they are mixed together the better. 
Such a compost heap can be made to good advantage 
this month. 


T —————=—= 
SEEDS. 

Now is the time to procure seeds for the garden 
before the seedsman’s supply of new and Valuable 
varieties is exhausted—and it will also afford you an 
opportunity to test their vitality in time to procuy 
another supply before the planting season arrives, 
should any of them prove bad. 

Soak them a few hours in tepid water, in a wary 
room, then mix with a little soil, and in a few days 
they will begin to sprout—if good. By counting 
out a dozen or so of each variety and testing them, 
you may know by the number that germinate hoy 
good they are, and how thick to sow them jn the 
garden. By taking a little pains at this time in teg, 
ing the seeds, the gardener may be saved a greg 
deal of disappointment and aggravation, which he 
otherwise might feel in looking, in vain, in April o 
May, for the appearance of some favorite plant from 
seeds which had lost their vitality. 

HOT-BEDS. 

The wide-awake gardener is unwilling, in thes 
go-ahead times, to wait for his cabbage, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, egg-plant, &., ec, 
until they can be started and grown entirely in the 
open air, and therefore is disposed to avail himself 
of any means of anticipating the season—hence, 
hot-beds are becoming quite common. 

The hot-bed should be prepared this month, s0 as 
to be ready for planting the first of next. Its object 
is to afford artificial heat to plants, before the ground 
is thawed or warmed up in the spring. This is 
effected by the fermentation of manure beneath 
them, while they receive the light and heat of the 
sun, the cold being excluded by the frame and glass, 

I have tried various forms of hot-beds, and con 

sider the following the best—all things considered: 
In a situation sheltered from cold, northerly winds, 
with a clear southern exposure, dig a pit running 
east and west, 18 inches deep 5 feet wide, and about 
12 feet long. Make a frame of inch-and-a-half stuf 
—spruce or pine—to fit within the pit, rising about 
2 feet above the ground on the north or rear side, 
and 1 foot in front, making all tight by battening. 
The sashes should be 6 feet long, and wide enough 
to contain 3 lights of 7 by 9 glass, and would require 
24 lights to the sash, allowing them to overlap one 
another 1-2 aninch. The sides of the sash should 
be strong enough to prevent their spreading apart, 
allowing the lights to drop out. 
To fill the bed, use horse manure, pretty full of 
litter, and slightly fermented. Fork it over several 
times to break up the lumps, and mix the finer and 
coarser manure together. Make up the bed regular 
and level, beating down the manure with tbe back 
of the fork, leaving it about 2 feet deep before 
settling. 
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Put on the sash, and wait two or three days for 


the manure to commence heating, and then spread 
the loam on evenly over the surface, 4 or 5 inches 
thick. 

The loam should have been prepared in the fall by 
sifting through a tolerably fine sieve, and covered 
with straw, so as to be ready for use before the 
ground thaws. fter putting on the sashes wait 
until the loam is warmed through before sowing the 


seeds. 

Nail narrow strips of boards on the inside of front 
and back, to support a plank to sustain the gardener 
while sowing and weeding the bed. 

The hot-bed needs close attention until all the 
plants are transplanted into the open ground. In 
freezing weather it will want covering with mats, 
orstraw—on warm, sunny days it will need airing— 
and at all times it will require frequent watering 
with tepid water. Always water at the close of the 
day, that the water may soak into the loam before 
too much evaporates. I will treat of sowing the 
hot-bed in the March number of the Genesee 
Farmer. 

Many, in reading the directions for taking care of 
the hot-bed, may be discouraged from the undertak- 
ing, but when once planted, a few minutes each day 
will suffice to take care of it. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Now is a good time to procure the necessary im- 
plements for cultivating the garden. 

Some of them can be made to advantage by any 
farmer, and others obtained at the hardware or seed- 
store, always bearing in mind that the best tool is 
always the cheapest in the end. The gardener will 
tequire a good reel and line—the reel of iron, the 
line of hemp, about 6 rods long, and’ 14 inch in 
diameter. A good digging fork, will greatly facili- 
tate the labor of digging over the beds, breaking up 
the lumps, and working in manure. A steel-tooth 
rake is indispensable to finely pulverize and level 
the beds, and to free them of stones, lumps, and 
rubbish. A spade, shovel, hoe, and the Dutch or 
shuffle-hoe will, of course, be among the important 
tools. The garden trowel, the weeding fork, the 
garden watering pot, and the wheelbarrow, with 
a wide wheel are great auxiliaries to easy and suc- 
cessful gardening. The above named implements 
would have to be purchased, but there are others 
that any man with a little ingenuity can construct 
for himself; among which are the hand-roller for 
crushing the lumps of dirt before sowing the seeds, 
and for smoothing and compacting the surface after- 
wards,‘ the drill-markers, measuring rods, stakes, 
labels, &c., &e. 

If these implements are provided now, and care- 
fully laid away in the tool-house, it will save « great 





deal of time and trouble when the busy season 


arrives. 
To be well prepared beforehand for the work of 
the season, is half of the battle. R. 





IMPROVING AN OLD MEADOW AND AN OLD APPLE 
ORCHARD, 





THE following communication from an experienced 
and intelligent gentleman in Canada will be read 
with much interest, even by those who do not agree 
with his views in regard to thé injurious effects of 
plowing and cultivating the soil among fruit trees: 

Some years ago we rented a field, partly orchard 
and all meadow, to which it was very inconvenient, 
and indeed almost impossible to get manure. The 
grass had never been properly sown; it was mere 
wild grass as it is called—mostly couch or quack. 
The soil was a poor, shaly, yellow sand, which from 
the presence of thin’ veins of clay hardpan, running 
horizontally through it, and from the neighborhood 
of ‘higher land was always more or less wet, with 
cold spring water—it was not wet enough to be 
swampy, but it was always cold and moist. The 
apple trees were most, miserable affairs, stunted and 
covered with bark lice. ATI the branches were cov- 
ered with these lice to the last year’s growth, and 
the fruit was mere rubbish, although of good kinds. 

We commenced with plaster, putting at the rate 
of a barrel and a half to the acre. We tried lime 
in some parts, and ashes in others, without marked 
effect. The plaster, however, told wonderfully ; and 
the second year we had a great increase in the 
apples, and also of the grass. We then sowed the 
seeds from a hay loft over the whole. We fed cattle 
on it, and spread all the droppings in the spring. 
The grass mended tolerably, but the apple trees 
grew very fast. We continued this course for three 
years, putting on plaster every year. The grass 
continued good, and the trees grew so fast that they 
soon shed the old bark, and with it the bark lice, 
and bore fruit to the astonishment of every one. 

We observed that where there was any high grass 
left in thé fall, the meadow improved the next year. 
We still could get no manure to the place. The 
apple trées had spread their branches so low that 
cattle destroyed the fruit. We were afraid that the 
continued plastering without manure would ruin the 
ground, and therefore tried cutting the meadow once 
for hay, and leaving the whole of the after grass to rot 
on the ground. The success of this exceeded belief. 
The succeeding spring the grass was a month earlier 
than it was before. We continued the plaster and 
have since that time followed the same course. The 
apple trees are now grown to such an extent that 
pasturing is out of the question, and we now con- 
tent ourselves with one cut of hay, and the apples 
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the last three years—we have had extraordinary 
heavy crops, as much as four tuns per acre. 

The adjoining field of exactly similar land, and 
similar grass, has been pastured, by a neighbor, in 
the usual manner, that is, eaten down in the spring 
as soon as there was a bite, then pastured the whole 
summer, and eaten down bare in the fall. The con- 
sequence has been that had the whole crop been cut 
for hay, it would have been scarcely worth the cut- 
ting and making—the grass would never hide a 
chicken, while ours, on the other side of the fence, 
could with difficulty be mowed, it was such a mat 
of vegetation. 

This is not a mere casual experiment ; we have 
now cultivated the field for nine years. We have 
quadrupled the amount the grass. We have the 


best bearing orchard in the neighborhood—all the | 
tree and bark lice are gone from them, and the new | 


branches which have come out are larger than the 
original body of the trees; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the place is worth four times the rent 
it was when we commenced the system. 

We have since tried other meadows on clay land, 
and the result is equal to that of our first experi- 
ment. I can, therefore, now safely say that if you 
want to improve your meadows, plaster heavily in 
the spring, cut the first crop for hay, then let the 
after grass grow, and leave it to rot on the ground. 
Plaster again each spring, and in three years you 
will have brought the land into the best meadow 
you ever saw. 

Don’t pasture after the first crop, but leave the 
whole of the after grass. 

If you can manure without fear of the expense or 
trouble, I should say by all means do so; but what- 
ever you do, see that you leave a heavy rug on the 
ground in the fall—so heavy that the frost will not 
be out of the ground so scon as in the neighboring 
land by a fortnight, and I will answer for the result. 

As to an apple orchard, I have no hesitation in 
saying that if you can sell the fruit well, and your 
sorts are good, it will pay you to leave the whole 
crop of grass to rot on the ground, and you will 
never want for a full crop of apples. You must, 
however, plaster heavily each spring. 

Adjoining the orchard above mentioned we have 
a garden with some apple trees in it. We manure 
this, and dig round the trees, and raise vegetables. 
These apples trees bear one crop in three years only, 
and the growth and health of the trees is not to be 
compared with those in the orchard, where the 
ground is never touched, or manured, except by the 
after grass and plaster. 

People who either plow or dig in an orchard need 








not expect a certain crop of apples, or a thrifty 
growth of trees. The roots of the apple trees | 
naturally seek the surface for the nourishment of | 


ee 
decaying vegetation. If you plow or dig you da. 
stroy these roots, and thus deprive the trees of the 
means of growth. No manure you can give Will 
ever make up for this wholesale destruction of the 
roots of the trees. 

After we had spread the seeds from the hay log 
on the meadow, there came up a few stalks of broad 
or red clover; by leaving the after grass to ripen, 
the clover heads fell to the ground, and the seeds 
grew. We have now a fair proportion of clover gj] 
over in clumps, showing that it has spread from the 
original plants, and in the course of a year or two 
the clover will be the main crop. On examining the 
clover heads among the roots of the grass last 
summer, (I mean those which had rotted down jp 
the fall), we found the seeds safe in the cases ; where 
the opportunity for their germinating had beep 
favorable they had grown—the rest were apparently 
safe for future growth. 

This proves to me that those who want to secur 
a crop of clover, should sow the clover seed in the 
state in which it would come from the flail, and be 
fore shelling or hulling. You thus secure a crop; 
for these seeds that do not grow at first will not 
perish, but remain safe in their cases until the time 
becomes propitious, and then they are ready to take 
advantage of it. 

The usual objection to leaving grass in an otchard 
is the short-tailed mouse. We have plenty of these 
in our place, but they never touch the trees, having 
a plentiful provision of rug and grass roots. They 
seem to prefer that kind of provisions to knawing 
the bark. I think they never touch the bark unless 
driven to it by starvation. If, however, you fear the 
mice, fold a piece of wire gauze, well tarred, round 
the lower part of the stem of the tree, and they will 
be safe from all possibility of attack. VECTIS, 





In a pamphlet, on “ The Scarcity of Home-Grown 
Fruits,” read before the Historic Society of Lanca 
shire and Cheshire, it is asid that some years since the 
boys in Christ’s Hospital, (one of the richly endowed 
London schools), were so seriously afflicted with 
cutaneous diseases that they had to be sent home. 
A medical inquiry was instituted, and the cause was 
found to be the want of a fruit and vegetable diet. 
He deplores the high prices which lead to such 
things, and proposes, as a remedy, that all the rail 
way lines should plant their unoccupied lands with 
apples—and urges also upon manufacturers to en 
courage the culture of fruit among their laborers. 





THE London Gardeners’ Chronicle comments on 
the folly of cultivating orange trees merely for orna- 
ment, when the fruit is so delicious and can be 
brought to such great perfection by proper care in 
ordinary hot-houses. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK.) Mr. Sharp, of Lockport, said a neighbor of his put 


out 104 dwarf pear trees on about a quarter of an 

ue Winter Meeting of this Society was held in| acre The third year from planting, he sold $50 
the Court House in this city January 27-28. worth of fruit. Another neighbor set out an acre of 

There was a good attendance of members and &| dwarf pears (400). The second year he realized $69.50 
fne exhibition of winter fruits, among which may be| from the fruit. The fourth year he sold $175 
pentioned a splendid collection of Catawba, Diana | worth; and the fifth year, (1863), he realized over 
snd Isabella grapes from the Pleasant Valley Wine | $500 above all expenses! The varieties were Louise 
Company at Hammonsport, N. Y., and also a fine | Bonne de Jersey and Duchesse d’Angouleme. An- 
box of Diana, Rebecca and Isabella giapes from H./ other case was mentioned where $470 per acre was 











N. Langworthy, of Greece, N. ¥.. Ellwanger & | poalized this year from dwarf pears. 


Barry exhibited twenty-four varieties of winter pears | 
—all in the finest condition ! 

The following subjects were discussed : 
Js the Peach more hardy when budded upon the | 


Plum? 
The general opinion seemed to be that peach trees | 


grown on plum stocks were no more likely to with- 
stand severe winters than those grown on peach 





stocks. 


The pluin stock has a tendency to dwarf the trees | 


somewhat, and for pot-culture it is desirable to work | 
the peach on the plum. Also when peaches are| 


grown on clayey soils, there is an advantage in| 
planting those worked on the plum. But for ordi- 
nary cultivation it is unnecessary. 

The best Method of Preserving Winter Pears. 

The first essential point is to let them remain on 
the tree till thoroughly matured, or as long as there 
isno danger of frost. 

Put them in half barrels and keep them in a cool 
place, such as a barn. Let them remain till very 
severe weather sets in—throwing some leaves over 
them to guard against frost. When there is danger 
of their freezing, remove them to a cool cellar. 
This is all that is needed. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that there was no more trouble in keeping 
winter pears than winter apples. 

Which are the best fourteen varieties of Pears for 

Sumily use? 

After a rather desultory discussion, a ballot was 
taken. There were 21 votes cast, and the following 
varieties (arranged in the order of ripening) re- 
ceived the highest votes, as follows: 








Doyenne d’Ete........+0.++5 1T | Seckel .....ccccsccccccvcecs 16 
Beurre Giffard...........--+ 14 | Beurre Bosc.............-++ il 
EOP . vccsccoc cccecsesss 12 | Duchesse d’Angouleme..... 18 
ER coxcgounsniessqueved G1 | Ghebden .....00..c0rcceccer 17 
Belle Lucrative ..........++ 16 | Beurre d’'Anjou ne 
Flemish Beauty........ «++ 12 | Lawrence .......+-++ 

Louise Bonne de Jersey..... 17 | Winter Nelis......... 


What soil is best suited to the Pear ? 

Good strong loam, with a clay subsoil, if you have 
it;and if you have not, then put them on the best 
soil you have that approaches nearest to this char- 
acter ; always remembering that thorough drainage 
is essential. 


Has the suecesa attending the Culiure of Dwarf Pears 
in Western New York been such as to promise profit 





f planted largely in orchards? 


Mr. Fisher, of Batavia, did not wish to discourage 


the raising of dwarf pears, but he thought the state- 
ments which are frequently made in regard to the 
enormous profits were likely to mislead. 
orchard of dwarf trees five years old, that are in a 
thriving condition, but as yet he has not realized 


He had an 


$10 per acre profit from them. 

Many instances were mentioned where large profits 
had been realized from dwarf pear orchards. In 
other cases, owing to the blight of the tree and the 
cracking of the fruit, the profits are as yet only 
prospective ! 

Which are the best varicties of Grapes for Western 

New York? 

Mr. Frost would name Hartford Prolific, Delaware 
and Concord. 

Mr. Moody thought that we should aim to get a 
grape that was good for the table and good for wine, 
so that in case the market is overstocked with fruit, 
at any particular time, we can make it into wine. 
Diana, he thought, would make good wine. Dela 
ware is a splendid table grape, and he hoped that it 
would also prove a good wine grape. 

Judge Larrowe, of Hammonsport, thought Hart- 
ford Prolific, Concord and Delaware could be raised 
in most sections of Western New York. Does not 
think much of the Concord. It is said to make 
good wine ; is hardy, and will bear considerable ill- 
usage, and these are desirable qualities, but it is not 
of the best quality. Delaware is the best of all 
grapes for Western New York. It is as hardy as 
a hickory tree. The fruit is of the highest quality 
for the table, and he thought would make good wine. 
Diana was a good grape, but not as hardy or as early 
as the Delaware. 

Being asked as to the profits of raising grapes, 
Judge Larrowe mentioned an acre of Isabella grapes 
that produced five tuns in 1862. Last year it pro- 
duced four tuns. He had known larger crops, but 
this is a fair average. The cost of cultivation, pick- 
ing, &., is from $40 to $50 per acre. The profits 
are from $300 to $400 per acre. He thinks there 
will be 500 acres of grapes set out in his sectiod this 
spring! 

H.N. Langworthy would ngme six varieties: Con 
cord, Isabella, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Rebecca 
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and Diana. The latter is alittle tender, but isa good 
grape, especially for winter use. 

Mr. Baker said Concord has rather a tender skin, 
and is difficult to market. Creveling is a g:ape of 
much promise. He would name Delaware, Crevyeling, 
Hartford Prolific and Concord for general cultivation 
in Western New York. In regard to profit, he 
would say that he had a vineyard of seven acres, 
from which he had realized for several years on an 
average $2,500. 

Dr. Sylvester would name Hartford Prolific, Con- 
cord and Delaware. It has been objected to Hart- 
ford Prolific that the fruit drops from the bunches, 
but this is not the case as the vines become older. 
It is an early grape and can be recommended for 
general cultivation. Concord is not of first quality, 
but for ordinary cultivation it gives good satisfac- 
tion. Delaware, though a small variety, yields well 
and the fruit is of the very best quality. It is very 
hardy, and he thinks it will make good wine, but it 
has not sufficient tartaric acid for this purpose. He 
spoke highly of the Oporto for the latter purpose. 

PRUNING GRAPES. 

J. J. Thomas said last summer he visited the cele- 
brated vineyard of Dr. Underhill, at Croton Point, 
and learned that formerly they used trellises six feet 
high, but now they use trellises eleven feet’ high, 
and the crop has doubled in yield, and is of better 
quality. Thought vines needed more room as they 
become older. He also learned that the fruit from 
old vines is of better quality than from young vines 
of the same variety. 

Mr. Olmstead said he had planted ten acres of 
Delaware grapes. He set them twelve feet apart 
each way. He thought this was much better than 
eight feet, as a wagon could be driven between the 
trellises, and it was easier to manure them, &c. 

Judge Larrowe thought the vines should not be al- 
lowed to grow over four feet high. 

J. J. Thomas alluded to a visit he made to Cincin- 
nati where the vines are trained to stakes and 
pruned in very close. They were a beautiful sight. 
But on going to Richmond, Ind., which is a consider- 
able distance north of Cincinnati, a friend showed 
him some Catawbas grown on a trellis, where they 
were allowed more room, and the fruit was at least 
double the size as that at Cincinnati. 

The subject of manuring grapes was alluded to, 
and the general opinion seemsd so be that land shoud 
not be made richer for grapes than for corn. 

What are the six most profitable varieties of Winter 

Apples for market ? 

Members of the Society were requested to hand in 
the names of such varieties as they consider best. 
Fifteen votes were cast. The following six varieties 


are 

Beldwin.... inh eee ie ame 14| Roxbury Russet » 
Tompkins County King..... 14} Golden “Russst,.. “soe ol 
Rhode Island Greening...... 13 | Northern Spy ......°°°""" ; 
The following officers were elected for the ensuin : 


year: 
President—P. Barry, Rochester. 
Secretary—JAMEs Vick, Rochester. 
Treasurer—W. P. TowNsEND, Lockport. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the London Florist says 

that soot is a remedy for grub in carrots, 








areley, 
sea-kale, and many other things. He says: “I sow 
soot pretty thickly on the ground where it is intend, 
ed to sow carrots just when I turn the ground over 
for the last time, before sowing, and I turn the soil 
over as roughly as possible. Then sow soot again, 
but not as thick as the first time. This I work in 
with the hoe before sowing the carrot seed, and J 
have by this plan had for four seasons continuously 
splendid crops of carrots.” 


In Great Britain it is now becoming quite common 
to see well kept gardens at the stations on the great 
railway lines—attended to by the empioyes of the 
road. The editor of the London Gardeners’ Chron. 
ticle says that in going from Perth to Inverness he 
was greatly pleased to see the number of neatly 
kept station-gardens, and adds: “From the neat way 
in which the flowers were grown and arranged their 
cultivation was no task work, but evidently a labor 
of love.” 








GERANIUMS IN WINTER.—AIl the plants that are 
needed for bedding out in the summer should be 
kept very dry. D. Thompson says that he winters 
thousands of geraniums on shelves in the vineries, 
and gives them scarcely any water. That the roots 
should be kept dry and it is better to allow the 
leaves to droop a little than to give them too much 
water. The great object is to preserve vitality and 
to prevent growth. 





Mr. DoNALD BEATON, one of the editors of the 
London Cottage Gardener, died at his residence in 
Lurbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, the 31st of October 
last. He was a practical gardener and his editorials 
written in a style peculiar to himself, have been 
very attractive to readers of horticultural literature. 





THE London Florist has an illustration of a 
new climber brought from Japan by Mr. Fortune. 
It is called Clematis Fortunii. The flowers are 
white, very double and six inches across, with a 
delicious orange blossom fragrance. In England it 
is quite hardy. 





GRAPES IN KAnsaAs.—A Mr. Barns, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, an experienced grape-grower, writes us that 
he is satisfied that Kansas will be one of the best 





received the highest number of votes, as follows : 


States in the Union for grape culture. 
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Miscellaneous, 


=——— 
Oxe OF THE ADVISERS OF THE KING OF THE GREEKS, 
—A Paris letter in the Independance, speaking of the 
persons who are to serve as counsellors to the King of 
the Greeks, says: “ Count de Sponneck, the principal 
one, is a man of distinguished merit, and left a very 
fivorable impression on the diplomatic world in Paris. 
¥. Drouyn de Lhuys speaks of him with the highest 
ise. He has occupied diplomatic posts at Vienna 
godat Berlin. He was several years Minister of Fi- 
pance at Copenhagen, and all the questions on the or- 
der of the day are familiar to him, To great coolness 
he unites extraordinary energy. The following anec- 
dote shows the whole character of the man: He re- 
ceotly embarked at Copenhagen for Hamburg, on his 
yway.to Brussels, having with hima favoritedog. Dur- 
ing the passage, the animal, while gamboling about 
on the deck, fell overboard. ‘My dog! my dog!’ ex- 
daimed the Count, much excited. ‘Captain, for mer- 
cy's sake, Stop!’ ‘Iam very sorry,’ replied the Cap- 
tain, ‘but the regulations formally forbid us to stop for 
avimals. Our minutes are counted—I can not stop the 
vessel.’ ‘And if it were a man ?’ said the Count. ‘ Ah! 
that would be a different matter.’ Scarcely had the 
words been uttered when the cry of, ‘A man over- 
board!’ was heard. The Count had jumped into the 
sea—dressed as he was. The vessel was immediately 
stopped, a boat lowered, and the Count and his favorite 
brought on board.” 














Sm Emerson TENNENT has related the fact, which 
occurred recently, of a cow pounding to deatha 
leopard. The old cow was called Tickery Banda, after 
a Kandian chieftain, from whom a friend of mine had 
bought her, and wasin charge of an Englishman at 
Newera Ellia. The extraordinary part of the story is, 
that the old lady had no horns. But what will not ma- 
ternal affection do? The leopard got into the shed 
where Mrs. Tickery Banda and her calf were, expecting 
to have an easy prey; but he reckoned without his hos- 
tess. Mrs. T. B. went at him tooth and nail—or rather 
head and horny protuberances— pounded him again 
aadagain against the walls, jammed him into a jelly, 
and left him so little life that, next morning, when the 
master opened the stable, the leopard had scarcely any 
life left in him, and a shot from a pistol settled him. 
The old girl’s nerves received a terrible shock, how- 
ever, on this memoriable occasion. For some time af- 
terwards she did not know friend from foe; or rather, 
she assumed every one to be a foe until the contrary 
was proved. She would rush at her dearest friend, rip 
and snort, and offer to pound him against an imaginary 
wall. Time, the great restorer, brought back repose to 
her overwrought mind, and it is believed that she died 
at peace with all mankind. 





Tae word “dun” is said to have originated in this 
wise: John Dunne, a famoug bailiff of London, was 
60 extremely active in his reugh business that it be- 
came customary, when a man refused to pay his debts, 


THE BaDGEs OF THE ARMY.—An army correspondent, 
writing from the Army of the Potomac, says: ‘ Afew 
words in regard to the badges used in the army, may be 
of interest to the curious. Many wish to know what 
these red, white or blue patches are for. They distin- 
guish the corps or division to which soldiers belong. 
The Ist corps is distinguished by a circular badge of 
flannel; the 2d by aclover leaf; the 3d by a lozenge, 
or diamond; the 5th by a Maltese cross; the 6th by a 
common cross; the 11th by a crescent, or new mooa, 
and the 12th bya star. The colors, red, white and 
blue, designate the first, second and third divisions re- 
spectively, in every corps. Corps, divisions and bri- 
gades are distinguished in the field by the shape and 
color of the flags. Metal badges are generally badges 
of honor.” 





A Frencu Writer has boldly affirmed that, with the 
exception of woman, there is nothing on earth so 
agreeable or so necessary to the comfort of man as a 
dog. Itis certain that if man were deprived of the 
companionship and services of the dog, he would be 
rendered, in many respects, a helpless being. The dog 
has died in defense of his master, saved him from 
drowning, warned him of approaching danger, and has 
faithfully and gently led him about when deprived of 
sight. If his master wants amusement in the fields or 
the woods, the dog is delighted to have an opportunity 
of procuring it for him. If man finds himself in soli- 
tude, his dog will be a faithful companion, and may be, 
when death comes, the faithful creature will be the last 
to forsake the grave of his beloved master. 





As Eprtor So_p.—The editor of an English paper 
was recently presented with a stone, upon which was 
carved the following letters. The editor was informed 
that the stone was taken from an old building, and he 


was requested to solve the inscription. It read: 
Foro ATT 
LETOR UbTHE 
_ TisAg 
In st—- 


Eminent men were called to consult upon the matter 
and after an immense amount of time consumed, they 
were informed that the stone was—* For cattle to rub 
their tails against !”’ 





A sHortT time since, as a well-known master in a gram- 
mar school was censuring a pupil for the dullness of 
his comprehension, and consenting to instruct him 
in a sum in practice, he said: ‘Is not the price of 
a penny bun always a penny?” when the boy inno- 
cently replied, ‘‘ No, sir, they sell them two for three 
halfpence when they are stale.”’ 





A Burp Beaaar recently begged of a Scotch inn- 
keeper. He told a pitiful story. The good wife fed 
him, but Boniface quietly put half a crown in the poor 
fellow’s path. The cure was complete. The beggar 
stopped for the coin, miraculously received his sight, 
and a basting. 





FREQUENTERS of concerts who are in the habit of 
beating time with their feet, are reminded that the 





to ask, “‘ Why don’t you Dunne him ?” 


Stamp Act has been been repealed, 
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Ovr Artist gives us this month a very pretty picture 
of a family of Marmots just going to bed for their win- 
ter’s sleep. I have no doubt but that the old proverb, 
“ As you make your bed so must you lie,” is carefully 
taught by the mothers to their children. They live 
Way up in the Alps, and when the cold weather comes 
they begin to feel so sleepy that even the little ones are 
ready to go to bed, and don’t ery when the time comes 
to be all tucked in nicely for their long night. When 
the spring opens, and the sun shines again, they are as 
bright and well as ever. I have no doubt, though, that 
they make a hearty breakfast on the stores of good 
things which were laid up the fall before, for they must 
be pretty hungry. I am afraid that some of the little 
ones that we see in our picture will not look quite so 
plump next spring as they do now, but then all the 
long, warm summer is before them to grow fat in. IfI 
had time I could tell you a long story about one of 
these little ones who had a great curicsity to know 
what was going on while the rest were sleeping, and 
tried to keep herself awake to see; but she found that 
God knew best what was good for her, and that she 
only made great trouble and sorrow for herself in try- 
ing to have her own way. He had taught her to lie 
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world outside was all awake and noisy, and the bustle 
and the cold nearly killed her. Indeed, she would have 
died had she not finally curled herself up in the best 
place she could find, and so got half her sleep. Iknow 
you would feel very sorry for her if I could tell you 
what a hard time she had; but you would agree with 
me that it would have been much better if she had 
lain down with the rest and not run around where she 
knew she ought not to go. 





Tse Precious Little PLant.—Two little girls, 
Bridget and Walburga, went to the neighboring town, 
each carrying on her head a heavy basket of fruit to sell 
for money enough to buy the family dinner. Bri 
| murmured and fretted all the way, but Walburga o 
| joked and laughed. At last Bridget got out of 
a and said, vexedly: ‘‘How can you go on 
aughing so? Your basket is as heavy as mine, and 
you are not one bit stronger. I don’t understand it!” 

“Oh!” said Walburga, ‘it is easy to understand I 
have a certain little plant that I put on the top of my 
load, and it makes it so light I hardly feel it, Why 
don’t you do so too?” 

“Indeed!” said Bridget, ‘‘it must be a very precious 
little plant! I wish I could lighten my load with it! 
Where does it grow? Tellme. What do you call it?” 

“Tt grows,” replied Walburga, ‘*‘ wherever you plant 
it and give it a chance to take roof, and there's no 





quietly, and had made the rest pleasant for her, but the 


knowing the relief it gives. Its name is PaTieNce.”— 
Herder. 
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Latics’ Department. 


HEALTH ON FARMERS’ FAMILIES. 








8 





Ix the Agricultural Report for 1862, there is an arti- 
de by Dr. W. W. Hall, on “The Health of Farmers’ 
Families,” in which he gives some startling statistics 
ys to the prevalence of insanity and ill-health among 
oor agricultural community. One cause of this is, he 
thinks, eating improperly, too fast, too much, and too 
often. Another is the want of mental cultivation ; that 
rm work is allowed to be routine only, with to 


the fa 
mental stimulus for a sound body or a sound 


Jittle 


pind. 
The second part of Dr. Hall’s article has some plain 


tlk in it which we hope will not be of use to our read- 
ws, but we make some extracts from it to show how 
tie lot of a farmer’s wife is viewed by a physician. He 
says: 

“Jt is perhaps safe to say, that on three farms out of 
four the wife works harder, endures more than any 
other on the place; more than the husband, more than 
the farm-hand,’ more than the ‘hired help’ of the 
kitchen. Many a farmer speaks to his wife habitually 
in terms hore imperious, impatient, and petulant than 
he would use to the scullion of the kitchen or to his 


hired man.”? 
And this in the presence of her children and servants, 


which increases her hardships as it renders her author- 
ity less, as the “‘ man of the house’’ is more emphati- 
cally its head in domestic matters, on a farm than any 
where else. 

Another unkindness is in the neglect of attending to 
little things about the house. Letting a broken pane 
of glass remain unreplaced and allowing the roof to 
jak for months together so that a bucket must be 
placed or the floor washed after & rain; or giving only 
green wood for cooking, and instead of having conve- 
tient pumps, make a walk toa spring a dozen times a 
diyanecessity. With all this neglect on his part, the 
fuer expects his wife to be perfect in her depart- 
ment, and visits any failure with reproaches both loud 
anddeep. The care of a sick child at night must not 
delay the breakfast in the morning, or the breaking 
down of the butcher’s cart, or an accident to some of 
the cooking utensils which he promised to attend to, 
but has forgotten; or a slow servant girl, or none at 
dl—form no excuse for a want of punctuality in din- 
ner, and do not spare the wife one word of reproach for 
her neglect. Dr. Hall says further that “it is incalcu- 
hbly better to have the potatoes and other vegetables 
gathered and placed in the cellar or in an outhouse near 
byin the early fall, so that the cook may get at them 
wder cover, than to put it off week after week, until 
near Christmas, compelling the wife and servants, once 
or twice every day, to leave a heated kitchen, and most 
likely with thin shoes, go to the garden with a tin pan 
and ahoe, to dig them out of the wet ground and 
bring them home in slosh or rain.’ And fourthly, 








that “no farmer’s wife who is a mother ought to be 
dlowed to do the washing of the family; it is perilous | 
to any woman who has not a vigorous constitution. 
The farmer, if too poor to afford help for that purpose, | 
had better exchange a day’s work himeelf.” 


In addition to these suggestions for the physical 
health of the farmer’s wife, Dr. Hall makes some with 
regard to other things which men are disposed to 
regard even more lightly. He urges farmers to visit 
with their wives not after a long urging on the wife’s 
part, and a grumbling on that of the husband, but let 
him leave his work cheerfully, dress himself up and 
take an afternoon now and then for enjoyment and 
relaxation, 


All women, he says, are naturally neat and tidy—are 
inclined to make the house and the surroundings “‘nice, 
while in men the original barbarism crops out con- 
stantly, and when a woman’is not allowed to cultivate 
this taste, but is always compelled to see things soiled 
and slovenly, she really suffers and her character will in- 
evitably deteriorate—she will lose her temper and her 
good looks,” 


““What adds to the better appearance of the 
elevates; what adds to the better appearance of ws 
increases its value and the respectability of the occu- 
pant; so that it is always a good investment, morally 
and pecuniarily, for a farmer to supply his wife gener- 
ously and cheerfully, according to his ability, with the 
means of making her family and home neat, tasteful 
and tidy. A bunch of flowers or a shilling ribbon for 
the dress, or afew pennies’ worth of lime or a dollar's 
worth of paint for the honse, may be so used as to 
give an impression of life, of cheerfulness, and of 
thrift about a home altogether beyond the value of the 
means employed for the purpose.” 

One suggestion more and we leave these considera- 
tions to our readers; if they know of any of their neigh- 
bors who come under our author's condemnation and 
they can, send them this copy of the Farmer 


“*Many a farmer’s wife is literally worked to death 
in an inadvertent manner from want of reflection or 
consideration on the part of her husband. None can 
understand better than he, in plowing, or sowing, or 
harvest time, that if a horse gets sick, or runs away, or 
is stolen, another must be procured that very day or 
the work will inevitably go behindhand. He does not 
carry the same practical sense into the kitchen when 
the hired help leaves without warning or becomes dis- 
abled, although he knows as well as any man can 
know that ‘the hands’ will expect their meals with the 
same regularity, with the same promptness. and with 
the same proper mode of preparation ; but, instead of ' 
procuring other ‘help’ on the instant, he allows him- 
self to be persuaded, if the‘ help’ is sick, she will get 
well in a day or two, or in a week at furthest, and it is 
hardly worth while to get another for so short atime. If 
the ‘help’ has taken ‘French leave’ his mind fixes on the 
fact that it is a very busy time, and neither he nora 
single hand can be spared, or that, in the course of a 
week, some one will have to go to town for some other 
purpose, and both these matters can be attended to at 
the sametime. Meanwhile the wife is expected not only 
to attend to her ordinary duties as anual but somhow 
or other to spare the time to do all that the cook or 
washerwoman was accustomed to, that is, to do the 
full work of two persons, each one of whom had already 
quite as much labor to perform as she could possibly 
attend to. The wife attempts it. By herculean eftorts 
all goes on well. The farmer perceives no jar, no hitch 
in the working of the machinery, and, because no com- 
plaint is uttered, thinks that everything is going on 
without an effort. Meanwhile time passes, and (infi- 
nite shame on some of them) they begin to calculate 
how much has been saved from servants’ waves, and 
how much less food has been eaten, and because still 
no complaint is made, the resolution quietly forms in 
the mind to do nothing until she does complain; but, 
before that takes place, she falls a victim to her over- 
exertions, in having laid the foundation for weeks and 
months of illness, if not of a premature decline and 
death.” 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 








Ir will be seen by reference to the lg 


St page of thj 
number that we add to our list of this 


Premiums this 
month a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictio 


. . sas Mary, 
new pictorial edition. Any one send : 


ing us forty sup, 
seribers to the Genesee Farmer for 1864, at our lowest 


club rates of 50 cents each, will recieve a CODY of this 
splendid work, free of all charge. We need SAY Pothing 
fetes dictionary tp 

We offer Cash Prizes to the amount of one hun-| every young man, and it is equally Unnecessary to.com, 
and thirty-seven dollars to those who get up the eight | mend this new edition of Webster. It contains 2500 
highest lists of subscribers to the Genesee Farmer for | illustrations, and the definitions of words are COnfes. 











Cash Prizes—Cash Prizes—Cash Prizes! in regard to the importance of a good 


1864. The time for competing for these liberal Cash | sedly unsurpassed. . 
Prizes expires on the 15th of March. There is yet —— ea 
plenty of time to compete for them. There is scarcely The Postage on the Rural Annual, 


asingle reader of the Genesee Farmer who could not, by} We are informed that sitine, postmasters charge poet 
a little personal effort among his friends and neighbors | age on the Rural Annual. This isan imposition, Not 
=e ae 5 . , ” ¥ ~ JOta 

at this time, soon get up a club large enough to secure copy of the work is sent out that is not prepaid in ful 
one of these Cash Prizes. The Annual, weighing only 4 oz., is allowed by the ney 

There seems to be a reluctance on the part of our'| postage law to go for two cents. This is prepaid by ys 
agents and friends to compete for these prises. Each | by stamps, in all cases. It formerly weighed but three 
one seems to think it will be useless for him to com- | ounces and was allowed to go for one cent. Ourfrienis 
pete—that he stands no chance of taking a Prize. The} should see toit that they are not charged. postage on 
result is that few compete for these Prizes, and they are | the Rural Annual. 
taken by very small clubs. We do not know of more ———¢ <<>> 0 —___ 
than three persons who are at present competing for Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 

> ‘as > rizes. » aj + 7 q age 3 see a - 
the Cash Pri es The m jority of our agents seem to A poLuar package of choice Flower and Vegetabh 
prefer taking the Specific Premiums. But it would be | Seeds will be sent to any one who gets upa club of six 
well for them to wait and see if they do not take a Cash teen subscribers to the Genesee Farmer for 1864, Also 
Prize before sending for the books, &c., which we offer |a free copy of the Farmer and Rural Annual for 1964 
for a definite number of subscribers. If they do not} phe seeds will be ready in a few weeks, and will be 
take a Cash Prize, they can still have the Specific | 
Prize to which they are entitled. 
—* +a>re 
Form Clubs !—Form Clubs !—Form Clubs! 





sent prepaid by mail. Our friends who wish these seeds 
should mention it at the time they send in their clubs 
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The Manual of Agriculture, 








To clubs of six and upwards, we send the Genesee Far- 
mer fox fifty cents a year, (which barely pays for the 
white paper and the cost of printing, setting up type, | 18 one which should be read and studied by every young 
&c.) We find from experience that the circulation of | frmer in the United States. It will be seen by refe 
the paper depends more on the efficiency of our friends ence to our premium list, on the last page of this num- 
who consent to act as agents than on all other things | ber, that we send it, prepaid, by return mail, to any one 
put together, and we would again ask every one who | who gets up a club of twelve subscribers to the Genews 


: : s 2 urme 5 nts 7 Org 
wishes to encourage the circulation of a cheap and reli- | #47mer, at 50 cents a year. 


THis new work by Emerson & Flint of Massachusetts, 


able agricultural and horticultural journal, to act as dis aes euennemar ee 
agent for the Genesee Farmer. Let a club be formed at The Rural Annual for 1864. 


every post office at which a paperis now taken. If you,| py present number of the Rural Annual eat BO 
kind reader, can not attend to this matter, will you . . ; : 
dlies'es Wy tafnd! ‘ ‘ , t| cultural Directory is said to be the best yet published 
jlige us by inducing some young man to act as agent | y, 
3 y & y . We want every reader of the Genesee Farmer to haves 


ree a : Rip rng — ‘ioe ~ 7 pe tere te | copy of this number of the Rural Annual. We hope 
end aid Dim all you can. e have never belore oered | 41) our agents will club it with the Furimer. To clubs, 


such liberal premiums to all who are disposed to in- with the Farmer, it is sent, prepaid, for 15 cents 
crease the circulation of the Genesee Farmer. Show ‘ a ' : 
bills and subscription lists are sent free to all who 
desire them. 


ee 
Cook’s Sugar Evaporator. 


THOSE of our readers who are interested in the mar 
ufacture of maple sugar will do well to send to Messrs. 

Tus work containing two-hundred and fifty-four pages | Blymyers, Bates & Day, of Mansfield, Ohio, for one of 
and illustrations, with over one hundred engravings of | their circulars describing Cook’s Sugar Evaporator. It 
the different varieties of fowls, geese, ducks, turkeys, | is decidedly the most simple, economical and eflicient 
&c., &c., is sent, prepaid, by return mail, to any person | evaporator we are acquainted with. Several corr 
who gets up a club of eight subscribers to the Genesee | spondents of the Genesee Farmer who have used them 
Farmer for 1864, at our lowest terms of 50 cents a year! | write us that they give the highest satisfaction. 


—_——-0 +a ¢ 
Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book. 
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Notes on the Weather from October L5th, 1863, 
to January 16th, 1864,.—Results. 


4s the power of the sun is the great mover of the | 
@anges in the atmosphere, its revolution and diffusion 
of caloric must approximate to uniformity. Hence the | 
f summer and winter, as well as day and night, | 
and harvest, follow the great natural laws of 


The uniformity amidst the variety is the 


seasons 0 
geed-time 
the Creator. 
gipstance of the results given by the meteorologist. 
The heat of the first half of October was only half a 
degree below the general average, and of the last half 
gas one degree above that mean; so that the mean of 
{he month was 48.5°—about half a degree‘above the 
gerage. The warmest in the last half was 78° on the 
18th, the hottest day, or 65.3°. The coldest was on the 
th, being 23°, but the 28th was the coldest day, 33.7°. 
A great frost on the 29th. The water fallen in the 
month measured 2°72 inches—a very moderate quantity ; 


ore 


and the streams are rather low and rain expected. 

The autumnal scenery has been as splendid as usual, 
and the varigated coloring appeared before any frost, as 
itcommonly does. The latter harvest is abundant, and 
the farmer gets adequate prices. The exportation of 
apples East and South is vast, and more than 130,000 
barrels passed through out Weigh-lock in the last week. 
October has been a pleasant month. 

The next day after the snow-storm at St. Louis, the 
temperature there was 24° in the morning, and rose not 
above cypher during that day. The storm moved east- 
ward across Illinois, and considerable snow fell in In- 
The storm was less in Ohio, and in this vicinity 


92 
wv 


diana. 
only rain fell—on the 22d a little, but early on the 
considerable—0.72 inch. he cold periods in August, 
September and October were much colder west and 
east of the Mississippi than west and east of Lake 
Erie, and their movement was from west to cast, slowly. 
November gave us five warm days for a beginning, 
then a week of cool weather followed by warmer to the 
end of the first half. The average was 42.7°, or 1.5° 
sbove the genéral mean. The hottest noon was the 
Mth, 63°, ‘which was the hottest day, being 54°. 
Weather variable as November is, giving us rain, hail 
and snow on the 6th. An inch of snow fell on the 9th 
and 10th, soon to be melted; on the 14th and 15th fell 
considerable rain, so that the water fallen in this half 
was 1.63 inches. The Genesee rose some by the earlier 
rains, and more by that of the 15th and the day before, 
though the earth drank in the greater portion. Of 
course the mud has been sufficient, though it was frozen 
on the morning of the 11th from the low temperature 
of the 10th. 
Apples have continued in demand, and there have 
been exported North and East from Monroe county } 
very nearly 500,000 barrels, and from Orleans county, 
weat of this, 278,000 barrels. Bonght at an average of 
$1.50, the farm has proved highly remunerative. 
Of the last half of November the average was 87.8", 
or 3.4° above the general average, and as the first half 
was 1.5° above also, the mean heat of the month was 
.3°, or 2.4° above the general average. The coldest 
morning was 20° on the 30th, the coldest noon 26° on the 
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8th, which was the coldest day, 22°. The hottest noon 
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of the last half was 56° on the 19th, and morning 47° 
on the 20th, and hottest day 49.7°, the 19th, and 
hottest evening on the same day, 54°. The warmth 
and pleasantness of the month has been called uncom- 
mon. This is true; but the average of November for 
1849 was 46.7°, and very fine; of 1846 was 42.7°, and of 
1850 was 42.2°, The rain of the month was 2.37 inches. 
But the springs are stili low. : 

December opened cold, as November had closed cold. 
But the weather soon becamé warm, and the average of 
the first half was 32.30°, or 1.4° above the general 
average. The noon of the 4th was 53°, and of the 13th 
was 50°. The morning of the 12th was the coldest, 12°, 
and of the 7th 18°, The weather has been pretty va- 
riable, yet called pleasant, with very little snow, and 
the canal uffrozen until the 12th, and again free from 
ice on the 14th. The water of the month was 0.92 
inch—a very small quantity for the half month. The 
Genesee rose some. 

The barometer has varied much and with rapidity. 
Since June ist the range has been between 29 and 30 
inches to December. In this half uonth the range has 
been between 30.06 inches on the 6th and 7th, and 28.68 
inches on the 14th, when a heavy gale began in the af- 
ternoon and swept furiously over us for more than a 
day, followed by cold. This wind and change began at 
St. Louis a day earlier, and passed across the country to 
the Atlantic. The chief rain was on the 13th and 14th, 
and on the 15th the barometer stood at 29.70 inches, 
haying risen ina day more than oneinch. This storm 
extended over the country, with high wind and rain. 

As the mean of the first half of December was 32.5", 
or 1.4° above the general average, and thé mean of the 
last half, 25.4°, was only just below the average, the 
mean of the month was 28.7°, or half a degree above 
the general mean. The weather had been quite ine, 
and the month closed in moderate weather and with 
fine wheeling. 

The coldest was 7° on the 25th, and the warmest 40° 
on the 29th. The canal bas continued fast frozen from 
the 16th. 

The average temperature of 1863 was 47.3°, and for 
twenty-seven years is 47°. The annual means range 
between 44.7° in 1843, and 48.3° in 1853—a range of only 
8.6°. The greatest cold in twenty-seven years was 20 
below zero, February 6th, 1856; and in January, 1857, 
the maximum cold was 16° below, though it is rarely 
below 9° below cypher. The greatest heat was 95° or 
96°. The range of heat, then, in twenty-seven years is 
116° to 118°. 

For the barometer the average of twenty-six years is 
20.54 inches, the annual range of means being between 
20.44 and 29.63 inches. The range in all these years 
has been from 28.24 inches and 30.47 inches—a range 
of 2.23 inches. The great 
with high winds or tornadoes, with rain or snow often, 


depressions are attended 


and sometimes in great quantities. 

The water fallen in the year is 30.09 inches, and the 
average for twenty-seven years is 82.25 inches, so that 
we have received about one-fifteenth less than the 
average. 

The year 1863 has, in this section, and generally. over 
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the country, given us much fine weather, produc- 
tive seasons, abundant harvests, and very general 


health. 


The first half of January, 1864, has been cold and 
given us much piercing wind. The temperature began 
at 32° in the morning, fell to 16° at 2. P. M., and to 1° 
below zero at 9 P. M., with some snow in the after- 
noon and evening, driven with fury from the west. 
Next morning the thermometer stood at 4° below, and 
The first four days were 
The average of 
this half month is 18.4°, while the general average is 
26.2°; so that the half is 7.8° below the average—a great 
This cold period began west of the Missis- 
sippi and Lake Superior, and extended with great se- 
verity northward: and eastward, but was a dreadful 
storm at the west, beginning at St. Louis and north 
into Minnesota on the 3lst of December, and giving a 
temperature from 20° to 40° below zero over a great ex- 
tent—at Fort Snelling, in Minnesota, being 50° below; 
St. Paul 38° below; Madison, Wis., 39° below; Chicago 
22° below, and in the suburbs 28° below; St. Louis 19° 
to 24° below, while 10° below had been the coldest 
known; Memphis 10° below, and Cairo 16° below; 
Louisville, Ky, 91¢° below; Indianapolis, 20° below; 
Buffalo 9° below; Rochester, 4° below; Oswego 8° be- 
low; and all these on the Ist and 2d of January. On 
this last day at Boston 3° to 10° above, and at New 


rose to 4° above at noon. 
cold, and the next eight little warmer. 


difference. 


York 10°. 


+04" 


Loss of Stock from the Storm at the West. 


THE late severe storm and cold weather at the West 
proved very destructive and injurious to domestic ani- 
The 


mals of all kinds, but more especially to sheep. 
Prairie Farmer says: 

In Sagamon county we were told that Coionel F, 
Hoppin lost 430 head out of a flock of between 800 and 
900—and it was at one time rumored that his total loss 
was nearly two thousand head; but this was thought 
to be an exaggeration. 

James F. Hickman, of Wolf Creck, was reported to 
have lost 111 out of 1000, and Joseph McCoy, of the 
same locality, about 200 head. Many of the wool- 
zrowers there have suffered a loss of from 50 to 200 
Sood of sheep. 

The total loss in the West of cattle, sheep, swine and 
— must be immense, and the suffering of the poor 

rutes beyond all computation. 

The Editor of the Farmer, in commenting on the 
above, well remarks: 

“The benefit of sheds, stables, "groves and wind- 
breaks, so long and so earnestly urged by our agricul- 
tural periodicals, must now come home to all dwellers 
upon the prairies. In Cental Illinois, where winters 
are usually less severe than here at the north, the loss 
in sheep has been heavy.’’ 
°<+<—>> ¢ —___- 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Kansas Farmer, a new pa- 
per started recently started at Topeka, Kansas, says: 
“Tn 1856 I subscribed for the Genesee Farmer, published 
at Rochester, N. Y., by Joseph Harris, Esq., for fifty 
cents in clubs of six. I have every number since then. 
Last year I made over one hundred dollars (clear) that 
Iwould not have done if there had been no Joseph 
Harris or Genesee Farmer, or some other agricultural 





work that I would have obtained the same information | 


from.” 








Inquiries and Answers, 

“Satu I Buy A FARM IN THE States” (A Canady 
West Farmer.)—We never like to assume the responsi. 
bility of advising anyone to leave their native lang and 
settle in another country. But in your case the change 
from Canada West to Western New York, go far ag 
climate, habits and customs are concerned, wij] be 
hardly perceptible. There is this advaniage in coming 
to the States at the present time: one dollar of your 
money is worth over $1.50 of ours. Land is little if 
any higher now than it was before the war, A farm 
that you could have bought three years ago for $5000, 





can be bought for the same sum now; but your $5000, 
when brought here, is worth $7,500—so that You cay 
get the same farm now $2,500 cheaper than you cou 
three years ago. It is not probable that this state of 
things will last much longer. Land is already begig. 
ning to advance, and if you design settling in ‘the 
States the sooner you come the better. If you come, 
call and see us. We know of several farms that can be 
purchased to advantage. 





I HAVE got some oilcake for calves, and the stuff js 
about as hard as bricks. I do not know how to feed it 
to them. If you would inform me, you will oblige, — 
GeorGE Haicut, Plymouth, Wis. 


In England oileake is usually purchased in'the form 
of cakes, which are frequently, as you say, nearly as 
hard as bricks. The farmers have machines for crush. 
ing it. In this country it is usually sold in the form of 
meal, As you are not probably using a large quantity, 
you might break it with ahammar. In feeding it to 
young calves the best way is to cook it. Let it soak 
for twenty-four or thirty-six hours before cooking it, 


I wovtp like to inquire through the columns of the 
Genesee Farmer what are the hardiest kinds of fpple 
| trees for this Northwestern country—it is too cold for 
|}many kinds.—J. D. K., New Richmond, Wis. 


We think it would be safe for you to plant Red As 
trachan, Duchess of Oldenburg, Early Harvest, Fe 
meuse, Golden Russet, Roxbury Russet, Pomme Grise, 
Golden Sweeting, Gravenstein, Hawthornden, Keswick 
Codlin, Northern Spy, Raule’s Jannet, St. Lawrence, 
Tolman Sweeting. 


A Canapian.—You will find no difficulty in getting 
work on a farm in this neighborhood. Business of 
all kinds never was more active than at present, and 
farmers are apprehensive that they will not be able to 
find men enough to carry on their operations in the 
spring. You can not do better than to come at onee, 
As you are not a citizen of this country you need have 
no fears of the draft. 


WILL some of your readers inform me what will cure 
a mare that has got a swelled hind leg from the hoof 
up to the hock? It has received no injury, neither 
does it discharge any matter. The swelling falls some 
while travelling, but never disappears. It is a likely 
young mare, four years old. It is some four months 
since the swelling began.—W. T., North Hamden, N. Y. 








Can some one of the many readers of the Furmer 
give us some information as to who has got the best 
ditching plow, and where it can be had; also, what it 
will cost for stone draining instead of tile ?—A SvuB- 
SCRIBER, Mercersburg, Fu. 
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—— 
A SusscortBER, Dawn Mills, Canada West.—We can 


send you the Horse and his Diseases by mail for one 
dollar. 

A LeaRNER.—The ‘‘ Bee man” you saw at the State 
fair is K. P. Kidder, of Burlington, Vt. We believe 
his hives give good satisfaction. You can obtain fur- 
ther information by addressing him as above. 





E. D. Wricut, Pierpont, Obio.—You will find a 
treatise on the culture of tobacco in the Rural Annual 
for 1863. You will also find several articles on the 
same subject in the Genesee Farmer for 1862-8. 





Wuart will cure the “ snifters” in sheep? 
Could you give us a good design for a convenient 


spring- house ? 
How can we exterminate lice on sheep ?—W. A. B., 


North Hope, Pa 
————_ +4 ——__——- 

The Markets. 

Orrice or THE GENESEE FARMER. 
January 29, 1864. 

Geary of all kinds has again advanced. Wheat is now 10 cents 
s bushel higher than it was at this time last year; Rye is full 30 
cents higher; Oats are 20 cents higher, and Corn full 35 cents a 
bushel higher than ‘at this time last year—and prices were then 
higher thar they had been for several years. These remarks are 
based on the current rates in New York. At the West the ad- 
yanee since last year has been still greater. Thus, in Chicago, 
st this time last year, Corn sold at 47 cents ® bushel, while it now 
brings 96 cents. Barley is not quite as high now as it was at this 
time last year. But it will perhaps be interesting to putin tabu- 
lar form the prices of some of the leading agricultural products in 
New York at the present time and at the same time a year ago: 








1863. 1864. 

Se Whaat... oo csccccccceces $1 60@1 78 $1 70@1 90 
CE eiks cencnndncagee 1 35@1 60 1 52@1 73 
Mixed Western Corn,......... 5a 8s 1 2@l 26 
a chikh dinkscgedncdende 93@1 08 1 27@1 85 
Sascccercecncesesesesces 1 40@1 55 1 25@1 50 
i eedetshieccesetsncescoes 73@ 78 90% 93 
Beans, medium,.............. 2 252 5O 2 D0@2 90 
SE, DENN c ccccccscsdéecces 21m 38 
SIDR ccccncccccccsccscccce 13@ 16% 
Eggs, fresh, @ doz. —@ 38 
TOROS... 2 cccccccccccecves 12@ 14% 
i ndis ovdaaitiexemedant 9@ 12 
A ee re 10@ 13 
MES wesWsdcbsveccvecsveses i@ 10 
i nccsntssecéentosscees 1 8@2 50 
Bs os ccccs_osecsoneessss 2 W@3 00 
Clover Seed, Dinisvetnsandt 13@ 13% 
| er 8 00@3 25 
Fiax Seed,.. er 8 25@3 35 
PE Gewndeqagewset 10@ 13% 
Sheep, live weight, 834 
Hogs, dead weight,........." ° 6@ 9@ 10 
AE ins RE re 1i@ 3@ 33 
DEEL, duasvccccsenveednwunwas 55@ 66 72@ 8 
| a nen 18 00@22 00 81 00@32 


Everything is higher than it was at this time last year with the 
exception of Barley, Ducks and Sheep, The falling off in the 
price of Sheep is quite remarkable. The highest price obtained 
ast week in New York for extra fine Sheep was 8Xc. # BD, live 
weight, while at this time last year a lot of fat Sheep were sold 
at 12c, @ TD, live weight. As Wool is higher now than it was 
then, and Beef, Poultry, Pork, &c., also higher, it is difficult to ac- 
count for this falling off in the price of Sheep. It is extremely 
hazardous to offer any opinion in regard to future prices. Every- 
thing depends on the price of Gold and the success of our armies. 
Gold is now 1.57; this time last year it was 1.50. By the first of 
March it was 1.70, and wheat advanced 25 cents a bushel! 

Sheep last year were lower the first of March than the first of 
February, and the same is true of Beef Cattle. Considering the 
price of Wool, Sheep are comparatively low, and it is exceedingly | 
probable that they will advance materially in a few weeks, 
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Special Notices. 


Annual Meeting of the New York State Agr 
cultural Society will be held at the Capitol in Albany on 
WEDNESDAY, February 10th, 1864, at 12 o'clock. It is earn- 
estly desired that there should be a full representation of the 
County Societies, as well as farmers generally. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 





January 1, 1864, 





<-> -——-— 
[From the Montreal Gazette.] 

Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime,—Mr. Coz has re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Matraews, a gentleman 
whose testimony may be taken as conclusive of the value of the 
excellent fertilizer which Mr. Coz has introduced to the atten- 
tion of the Agriculturists of the Province: 

“Montreal, Nov. 3d, 1863.—Mr. Con—Dear Sir: I purchased 
from you last spring half a tun of your Superphosphata of Lime. 
I used it on Indian Corn, Mangels, Turnips, Carrots and Pump- 
kins, and at the same time I used a very powerful home-made 
manure en similar roots, corn, &c: The result was, those ma- 
nured with the home-made fertilizer produced very fine cropss 
but those manured with your superphosphate far surpassed 
them in weight, color and productiveness generally. I intend 
for the future to use it liberally. 

“I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
“G. MATTHEWS.” 
*<-<->>e 

Bound Volumes of the Genesee Farmer.—We 
have frequent inquiries as to how many back numbers of the 
Geneske Farmer we can furnish. In reply we would say, that 
we have afew copies of the years 1845, °46, °47, "48, "52, "58, "55, °56, 
“57, °58, 59, °60, °61, °62 and °68, We shall sell them as long as they 
last at one dollar each, or the whole fifteen volumes for $14.00. 
They are handsomely bound, with a complete index to each 
volume. 

The last six volumes—1858, ‘59, °60, °61, 62 and '63—handsomely 
bound, with a complete index and title page, will be sent prepaid 
by express on the receipt of six dollars. 

The six volumes of the Genesee Farmer, and the complete 
set of the bound volumes of the Rvrat Annvat, will be sent 
prepaid by express for $8.00. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








An FEW "short adv rertise ments of interest to farmers—and only 

such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance, 





THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terms—INvVARIABLY IN Apvancre—Seventy-five cents a year; 
six copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 

Postmasters and all Friends of Rural Improvement are re- 
spectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Owing to the premium on Canada money, we prepay the 
American postage on all papers sent to Canada without extra 
charge, when Canada money or stamps are sent, If American 
money is sent, 12 cents must be added to each subscription, 

Subscription money may be sent at our risk. Address 

s08EPE a AR RIS. Rochester, N. Y. 








NLOWER SEEDS—Delaware Grape Vines, Flowering Plants, 
&c., in variety, sent by oi s atalogues gratis. Address 
jan4t B. LU M, Sandusky, Ohio, 











YREES AND PLANTS OF ALL KINDS—Decida- 
‘| ous and Evergreen; Fruit and Ornamental in all sizes, at 
| low rates. Purchasers should send for new Priced List for 1864, 
| before purchasing elsewhere. Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, 

and New York. B. M. WATSON, 
febst Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
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ALESMAN WANTED —Addéress Franklin Sewing Ma- 


chine Co., Boston Mass. feb3t 


ee 


A Valuable Agr feultaral Library, 





Ph mee WANTED.—50 to 200 acres in East, West or 


Particulars as to svil, location, im- 
vrovements, price, terms, &c., addressed to Box 544, Rochester, 


Southern New York. 


N. Y., may hear of a purchaser. feblt* 








AGENTS AND DEALERS IN TREES AND 
1564 Is now 
ready. Carriage of packages paid to Boston, Newport and New 


TO CLUBS.—My Wholesale Catalogue for 


fork. 


feb2t 


3M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEARLY TWO THOUSAND Pagry 


—_— 


Over Five Hundred Engravings 
THE GENESEE FARMER 


8 published in one of the best whest and fruit regions 
United States. Each volume contains 384 royal) 





of the 





\RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1854.—Garden- |} pages, handsomely illustrated with engravings, and ‘filled with 
‘ ers, Market Gardeners and others, purchasing Seeds in 
smal) or large quantities, by sending a list of what they require, | 


and the quantity, will receive the same by return of mail, with 
the lowest possible prices annexed, for cash. 
B. M. WATSON, 
feb2t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
WE CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY 
is much more é¢asy and successfal in the common dry soil 
of private gardens, market gardens, or in field culture, than in 
the usual clumsy way in bogs and meadows. The yield last sea- 
son, in my method of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. 
Explicit directions for cultivation, with re of Cranberry 
Plants and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. B. M. WATSON, 
feb3t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymoutn, Mass, 
PREMIUM WINE. 
NHE OPORTO WINE was awarded the highest premium at 
7 the New York State Fair, 1563. The OPORTO is hardy 
every where, and bears abundant crops. Two and three-year 
gtrong vines, $2 to $4 per doz. AGENTS WANTED, Address 
feb E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Y THE AUBURN PUBLISHING CO, for the Latest, Cheap- 
1) estand Best History of the Rebellion and other 
Popular Works. Good men are sure of $150 per month if they 
apply soon to k. G. STORKE, 
jan2t Auburn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION 
A. NEW EDITION of the above work, published the present 
(1863) year, with new illustrations, large size, on wood, 
may be had by remitting to-the subscriber $1.50, the retail price 
including postage. Address C. N. BEMENT, 
feb&ap Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
A GOOD FARM of 110 acres, near the village of Van Etten, 
_ in Chemung county, N. Y., 14 miles from Havanna. It is 
vod land, but as I can not attend to it myself I will sell it for 
$25 per acre. Only one-third of the purchase money need be 
The remainder can lie any length of time that is de- 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
FOR NURSERYMEN. 
ee PEAR SEED—Growth of 1568, $2.50 per pound. 
Apple Seed, growth of 1863, $5.50 per bushel, 
Angers Quince, Manetti Rose and Osier Willow Cuttings, $3.00 
r 1000. 
Peed Cedar, 4 to 12 inches, $5.00 per 1000. 
A. G. HANFORD & BRO., 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 














paid down. 
sired. 





feb2t 


SUPERIOR FARM LAND! 
20 O¢ )( ) ACRES AT LOW PRICES and accommodat- 
we ing terms. Franklinville and Lake Tract, 
Givucester county, New Jersey, 25 miles South. of Philadelphia, 
on Railroad running from Philadelphia to Cape May. In lots to 
suit purchasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
Wm. Parry and others, with full informotion, sent free by ad- 
dressing JOHN Il. COFFIN, 
or WM. ARROTT, 
Franklinville, N. J. 
te Also, Iuprovep Farms, from 20 acres upwards. febst 








Blood Stock for Sale 


WINTHROP W. CHENERY, 
Highland Stock Farm, Beimont, Mass. 
Office, 196 State-street, Boston, Mass, 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING HORSES, DUTCH 
CATTLE, TEXEL SHEEP, ANGORA (SHAWL) 
GOATS, IMPROVED SWLNE, &c., &o. 





febSt 


etary 


| matter of interest to every farmer, fruit-grower ; 

| eurist. ere .: er, t-grower and hortiey). 
A complete set of the last five volumes of the Grex 

for the years 1853-9, 1860, 61, "62 and °63, sul 

with a complete index, will be sent by express, ’ 
The volume for 1863 is now ready, and will be se byr 

paid for $1.25; or the whole set of six volumes, (1589, js)" 

62 and °63,) will be sent together by express, prepaid, tor a6, 
Address 






0 


0, 


JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, ¥. Y 


THE RURAL ANNUAL 
AND 
Morticultural Directory 
§ a little book of 120 pages, published at the commenceme 

of each year by the Editor of the Geneser Farugr, |p 
started in 1856, and a new volume, containing entirely ney 
ter, has been published each year. The complete set of 
numbers, (1856, “57, “58, “59, °60, “61, "62 and ‘62.) han 
| bound in two. volumes, will be sent to any address, p 
mail, on receipt of $2.50. 

The six volumes of the Geneser Farmer, (for the years 1388, 
*59, "60, "61, “62 and °63,) and the complete set of the Rvmat 
ANNvAL, handsomely bound, wil! be sent together by express fy 
$8.00. Address al 








JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N, Y. 
For the Fruit, Fiower and Kitchen Carden, 
1864, THE 


1864, 
oy T re) T 4 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
W. G. P. BRINCKLOE, PUBLISHER. 
Office: 23 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 
Terms : $1.50 a Year. 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
THE MONTHLY CONTENTS ARE: 
| INTS—Flower Garden and Pleasure-Ground; Fruit Garden; 
Vegetable Garden; Window Gardening. 
CommunicaTions—Embracing the views of the best writers on 
Horticulture, Arboriculture and Rural Affairs. 
Eprrortat—Giving the Editor's views on the important Hort 
cultural improvements. 
Scraps AnD Quexres—New Freirs—New PLANts—Dowestic 
AND ForriaNn INTELLIGENCE—FoRrEIGN ConrrEsPpONDENCE—How 
TICULTURAL Notices, 
With each Department handsomely illustrated. 
These general features will be retained, and the publisher 
pledges himself that no labor or expense shall be spared to rer 
der the succeeding issues of the Magazine every way worthy of 
the favor with which his previous efforts have been amply nm 
warded. 
feb2t 














SEND FOR A SPECIMEN. 


EVERCREENS. 

ROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseries, 

Rochester, NV. Y., have the Laregst stock of //ardy Bre~ 
green Trees in this country for sale et Low Rares in the Spring 
of 1864, 
They have sizes sufficiently large to produce an immediate 
effect, which have been transplanted two to four times; algo 
an immense steck of Mediuni-sized Plants. 
NURSERYMEN are particularly desired to inform themselves of 
their stock of SMALLER sizes from 6 to 12 inches high up to? 
feet, once to twice transplanted, and suitable for transplanting 
again inte nursery rows. 
Their stock mainly consists of White and Hemlock Spruca, 
and Norway Spruce, Firs, English Junipers, Red Cedar, Bab 
sam Fira, Austrian and Scotch Pines, American and Siberian 
Arbor Vite, etc. Different sizes of each kind. 
Ge" CataLocues containing Prices for the same offered in 
quantities, per dozen and per thousand sent on request. 
Address FROST & O0., 
febst Rochester, N. Y. 


S10 OR MORE may be made by any local Agent selling 
the OPORTO Grape Vines. ‘The wine has receiv- 
e ane first premfums. For Agent-terms address 
e 











All inquiries promptly answered. 


E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 
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SAPONIFIER, 


(R CONCENTRATED LYE 


WAR wakes high prices; Saponifier “4 to reduce them. It 
makes Soap for Four cents a pound by using your kitchen 


grease. 
CAUTION! As spurious Lyes are offered also, be 


ereful and only buy the Patented article put up in Iron 
cans, all others being Counterfeits, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING (€0., 
Philadelphia—No, 127 Walnut Street. 


js Pittsburg—Pitt Street and Duquesne Way, 6t 


“GET THE BEST.” 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


A BOOK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 





— 





Ind to add my testimony in its favor.—Pres. Walker, of 


Harvard, 
very scholor knows its value.—W. 7. Prescott, the His- 


toruan, 


he most complete Dictionary of the Language.—Dr. Dick, 
T of Scotland. 


he best guide of students of our Language.—John G. Whit- 


tier. 
¢ will transmit his name to latest posterity.—Chancellor 


Kent. 
‘ tymologieal part surpasses anything by earlier laborers.— 
E treorge Bancroft. 


earing relation to Language the Principia does to Philoso- 
B phy.—Zlihu Burritt. 
\ xcels all others in defining scientific terms.—President 
Hitchcock. 
o far as I know, best defining Dictionary.—Horace Mann. 


ake it altogether, the surpassing work.—Smari, the English 
Ortice pist, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER. 
feblt G, & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


CHEESE VATS FOR FACTORIES, 
Roe’s Patent with Cooper’s Improvement. 


IESE VATS having been in extensive use in New York, 
Ohio and Vermont, for the past five years, and having been 
fully tested in Factories from 100 to 700 Cows in Jefferson and 
Oneida Counties the past season, we have no hesitation in saying 
- they are equally well adapted to Factories as ordinary 
es. 





They are the only Vat offered to the — in which you can 
beat even/y, and control the heat instantly, and at pleasure. 
We refer to over Fifteen Hundred Dairymen, now using them 
t New York and Vermont. Manufactured exclusively b 
H. & E. COOPER, Watertown, N, Y. 
N. B.—They are the best made and cheapest Vat in the mar- 
ket. feb4t 





BONE DUST. 

E CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 

WORLD.”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quan- 
tities, warranted pure and of the best quality, made from rrrsx 
bones gathered from the slaughter houses in Rochester. Price 
ftom $15 to $20 per tun, according to fineness, Orders respect- 
fully solicited. Address JOSEPH PRESTON, 
je'63-ly Box 2072, Rochester, N. Y. 


A 40-ACRE FARM INIMICHICAN. 
RTY ACRES OF WOOD-LAND—Heavily timbered, near 


Wyandotte, a few miles from Detroit, Mich. Will be sold 
. JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y 





P 


lars address a. € 


PENSIONS, BACK-PAY, 
BOUNTY, PRIZE MONEY, 


= ALL CLAIMS growing out of the war, collected on 
L. reasonable terms, and with no unnecessary delay, at the 
ARMY INFORMATION AND LICENSED CLAIM AGENCY 
of GEORGE ©. TEALL. Office, No. @ EAGLE HOTEL 
BLOCK, corner Buffalo and State streets. 
Having devoted my entire attention to the business from the 
beginning of the war, I offer my services to the public, confident 
that my success, and my facilities for prosecuting claims, are 
equal to those of any man in the State. 
THE LAWS PROVIDE FOR THE PAYMENT OF 

$100 Bounty to the Heirs of Soldiers who die in service, to 
be paid in the following order: 1st, to the Widow; 2d, 
Child; 3d, Father; 4th, Mother; 5th, Brothers and Sisters, 
The first in order surviving (resident of the United States) 
being entitled. 

$100 Bounty to Soldiers Discharged on expiration of two 
years’ service, or on account of wounds received in battle. 

Pension to disabled Soldiers and to Widows, Mothers, (depen- 
dent on the son for support,) Orphan Children and Or- 
phan Sisters, (under 16 years old.) 

Pay to Officers “ on leave” and to Discharged Soldiers. 

Prize Money to Oficers and Men capturing prizes. 

Rations to Men on Furlough and Prisoners of War. 

ALL Mrirary CLarns collected at this Agency. 

Moyry ApvANcED on Final Statements, Pension Certificates 

and Bounty Certificates. 

InForMaTIon concerning Soldiers in the Army, &e. 

ARTIFICIAL Legs or Arms at expense of Government, 

Exemption Papers, Assignments, Affidavits, &c, 

Na Agent can prosecute claims without License. 
etters promptly answered. 

No matter where you live, if you have a claim write me a let- 
ter and information will be furnished. 

Address (with stamp) GEORGE C. TEALL, 

feb’64-ly Rochester, N. Y. 





FROST & CO., 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ARTIES who desire to purchase Frurr Trees, &c., also On- 

NAMENTAL Tre#s and PLants in large or small quantities, 

are solicited to inform themselves of our stock and prices, as they 
will be supplied at favorable rates, 

Our Nurseries contain upwards of Tnexz Hunprep Acres, 
which enables us to fill orders even of the most extensive char- 
acter, and particular attention is given to smaller orders. 

CaTaLoeves with prices furnished upon application on receipt 
of a three-cent postage stamp for each, as follows: 

No, 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruita. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c, 

No, 4. Wholesale Catalogue for those who wish to buy in large 
quantities. FROST & CO., 

feb2t Rochester, N. Y. 





Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF 
SMALL FRUITS, 


ITH PRICES FOR SPRING OF 1864, and Dr. Jonny A. 

Warper’s Report to the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 

ciety of a visit to our grounds during the Strarcberry anf Grape 

seasons, giving descripticns of varieties, modes of culture, &c, 

are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants enclosing stamp, 
feb2t J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Twenty-Five Cents a Year! 


THE CULTURIST, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY AGRI- 

CULTURAL AND HorticuttvuraL JovurnaL. 16 pages royal 

uarto, Will be furnished to subscribers for the trifling sum of 

WwENTY-Fjve Cents A YeAR. A three-cent stamp additional to 

prepay age, entitles the sender to a Surers Puoroerara 

album size) as a premium. No charge for specimen copies. Ad- 
Sees 58. M. SPANGLER, 


febit No. 25 N. 6th street, Philadelphia. 





CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 

T WHOLESALE.—I offer for sale 75,000 very choice three 
and four year old Apple Trees, comprising all the desira- 
ble and popular varieties of summer, fall and winter fruit. Also, 
a ‘moderate quantity of Cherry and Peach Treés, Currants, &c., 
all of which I offer to dealers and growers of nursery stock at 
the lowest market prices. For Catalogues and : _— 

(Assignee of J. O. Bloss & Co.,) Rochester, N. Y. 
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EMPIRE CLUB. 


This engraving is a good representa- 
tion of an ordinary sized head of the 
Nepaul or Beardless Barley. The 
small figures at the bottom of the cut 
represent the naked kernel and the 
chaff or husk that envelopes a single 
grain. This grain is a native of Ne- 
paul, and was found in the guiches of 
the Himalaya Mountains, a few feet be- 
low the line of perpetual snow; it is as 
heavy as wheat, and quite as light col- 
ored as the Mediterranean; it sepa- 
rates from the chaff by any process of 
threshing as easily as wheat or rye; it 
grows to the hight of three to four feet, 
and yields a bountiful crop. 

We will mail one head of this Bar- 
ley to any address on the receipt of a 8 





RURAL 





four ounces of the mixed grain above 
mentioned. 

On receipt of one dollar we will mail 
one of the following packages, post- 
paid, to any postoffice in the Loyal 
States or Territories, viz: 

6 pounds Chili Potatoes, free from 
rot and very productive. 

6 pounds long 8-rowed White Flint Corn—a,valuable field va- 





Ho! for the Sugar Camp, 








| COOK'S SUGAR 


EVAPORATOR 





“The thing long desired by sugar makers, * * Will pot 
color the sugar and syrup. * Evaporates rapidly, and takes 
| but little fuel."—Harmon Bercner, /inesbury, Vt.” 

“Never saw as nice sugar made before. * * Those who wish 
to make the best sugar should try Cook's Evaporator."—Gry 
A. Barner, Cumbridge, Vt., October, 1568. 

“T have two groves. In one I use Cook's Evaporator, and in 
the other the common jpan. The sugar made on the Cook Pay 
sells for two cents per pound more than the other. * * Grea 
saving of fuel." —Daniet Gove, Lincoln, Addison Co., Vi, isi, 





cent starmp or stamped envelop. | Is more successful than any other Evaporating Apparatua be evel 
Any person desiring to present a | CAUse, i aces 
friend in any part of the country with 1. It Gaoupes & mere rapid Evaporation, thereby producing 
a head, can do so by sending me the | ™Ore perfectly crystalized and brighter colored sugar, P 
address and a stamp. 2. It is a self-deficator, and dispenses with the use of chemicals pu 
We have three new kinds of grain in and filterer, thereby retaining all the native richness of the wit 
one package, mixed, which can be —_ ; : ser 
easily separated, viz: | _ 8. It enables the operator to maintain an intense heat withont red! 
Nepanl Barley from the Himalaya | danger of scorching—the use of the running transverse stream of « 
Mountains, entirely free from beards— | obviating all danger. 1 
a curiosity. 4. It saves one-half the fuel. 2 
Poland-Oats—large, white, heavy and |, 5 It may be cither portable or stationary. The portable may ord 
productive, ten days earlier than “com- | be transported by two men, and is always ready to work, 7 
mon sorts. 24 for’ 
Wild grain from Olympia, Washing- Testimonials. des 
ton Territory, entirely new to this “Surpasses my expectations, and even your recommendation, ant 
country. * Sugar at least 20 per cent, better."—Orance Buck, Cam pe 
For “twenty-five cents we will send | bridge, Vt., October, 1863. ‘ j 


riety. 
. 1 pound long S-rowed White Pop Corn—the best variety 
nown. 

60 plants of the Great Austin or Shaker Seedling Strawberry. 

60 plants of the Triomphe de Ganc 

60 plants of the Westchester. 

60 plants of the Bartlett. 

All to be delivered early next spring. 

Or we will send one year from next spring the same number of 
either the Col. Ellsworth, Monitor, Brooklyn Scarlet, or Russell's 
Mammoth Prolific. 

We have a few pairs of the celebrated New England Bronze 
Turkeys at $7 per pair. They wil! be delivered to the Express 


Press Notices. c 

Commended as best by the Genesee Farmer, New England 

Farmer, Rural New-Yorker, American Agriculturist, Ohio 
Farmer, and the Agricultural Press generally. 





(ce Send for Crrcviar; also, the Sonco Hanp Boox for 1e64, s 

shortly to be issued. 

BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio, 


Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 


febit 















Company in a good coop with feed for their journey for $1. Eggs 
by express at $1.25 per dozen. AND ¢ 
Orders should be sent in before the first of May. Address s 
1. W. BRIGGS, Guide to the Flower Garden for 1864, 

abit West Macedon, N. Y. 1 ¥.NEW CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE is now 

" i published and ready to send out. It contains aceurste 

y descriptions of the leading Floral Treasures of the world, with 

New Flower Seeds, FULL and plain directions for SOWING SEED, TRANSPLANT- 

ate ING and GENERAL CULTURE. Also, a list of Chotee Seeds 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S for the VEGETABLE GARDEN, with necessary instructions {or ( 


Planting and Culture. 
My New Carta.ooue and Friorat Guipe is a beautiful work 
of jifty large pages, illustrated with teenty-sive fine engravi 


ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 








aad , and one splendid CoLorep PLats of the Double Zinnia. It wi 
Flower Beods and French Hybrid Gladiolus | bch ene Pg? "Gatins Vike Kechoe 
1 se, R FARMER WANTED, 
has just been published, and will be mailed to applicants free of y es ® tee peg deat a can ee de a 
Ipostage. farm, under the direction of the owner. 


A cottage, mostly furnished, garden spot, firewood, and the 
keeping of a cow will be provided. 

To a person of great energy and industry, the advertiser offers 
a good home and a very desirable situation; but no answer will 
receive attention unless accompanied with the best of references 
from practical farmers. A family without children preferred— 
Address Box 2 | 4, Geneva, N. Y. feblt 


CRAPE VINES. 
HE demand for our Vines is rapidly increasing every season. 
Parties wishing to purchase the coming spring would do 
well to order early, as the demand promises to exceed the sup- 
ply. Send for CATALOGUE, enclosing stamp. 
feb2t J. KNOX, Box ibd, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Send also for our CATALOGUES of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 


TRADE LISTS for Dealers on application to 
: J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
febit 15 John street, N. Y. 


{00 BUSH. PURE SORCO SEED, 
iy oer WITH GREAT CARE—Uuinjured by frost, and 
\) from a crop the Juice of which weighed 1049 and 114 
dry Beaume, Those wanting from this lot must order early, 
YMYEKs, BATES & DAY, 
Mfs. Cook’s Evaporater, 
Mansfield, Ohio, 
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= EW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, AND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 








GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
T> Citizens, Farmers, Orchardists, and all Tree- 
Planters. 


ST ISSUED—A New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of 
Rochester Central Nurseries, which should be consulted by 


. one wishing to purchase 


Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubbery, &c. 


Parties sending for our Catalogue and signifying a desire to | 

urchase, either in large or smell quantities, will be supplied 
sith SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE. By these terms it will be 
seen that it is greatly to the interest of purchasers tv order di- 
redtly from our Nursery, instead of obtaining them by the agency 
of other parties. : , 

ist. By this method you will obtain your trees cheaper. 

Qd. There will be less risk in obtaining the varieties you 





order. a P 

The New Illustrated Catalogue contains a great amount of in- 
formation on the subjects of Fruits, Trees and Flowers—their 
description and qualities, proper modes of transplanting, training 
and cultivation. Inclose a two-cent stamp for prepayment of 
postage. Address a C. W. SEELY KE, 

janit Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘CATTLE, 
HORSES, SHEEP AND SWINE, 


FROM MY HERDS AND STOCK OF 


SHORT HORNS, 


DEVONS ANDAYRSHIRES, 
THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES. 





SOUTH DOWN & SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
AND 
Essex Swine, 
Carefully selected and mostly from recent importations, I will 
sell a few choice animals. For particulars address 


dec’d3eqmtf } A. B. CONGER, 
Waldberg, near Haverstraw, N. ¥. 


INK. INK. INK. 
TURNER'S 
COMMERCIAL INE, 
Manufactured at Rochester, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE (RETAIL) BY ALL STATIONERS, GROCERS, &C, 








THOLESALE ORDERS carefully packed in boxes and for- 
/ warded without delay to any part of the country. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
2” Office on Buffalo street, opposite Arcade. oc’63-tf 





=< ceatinaaniaieeaal 
BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, ILL. 

6 ACRES APPLE TREES—Best stock ever offered—$30 
1 0 to $60 per 1000. Also, Pears, Grapes, Small Fruits, 
with general assortment Ornamentals, Nursery Stocks, d&c.— 
$0,000 Tulips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, &c. Plant in fall. Send 


red stamp for catalogue. F. K. PHCENTX, 
oest Bloomington, TL 





TILE MACHINE. 
= BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 
TTE 
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BUY THE BEST 





The Railway Horse- Power Awarded 
FIRST PREMIUM 


At the New York State Fairs of 1860 and 1862 
OHIO oraTE FAIR 1863, 


As it also has at every State and County Fair at which the 
Proprietors have exhibited it in competition with others, 


running with low elevation and slow travel of team. 
COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 
Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 
All of the best in market. The 
THRESHER AND CLEANER 


Also received the First Premium at the Ohio State Fair, 1968, 
runs easy, separates the grain clean from the straw, cleans quite 


| equal to the best of Fanning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill 


or marke t. 
¢2" For Price and description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. Address 
KR. & M,. HARDER, 


Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N. Y. 
The Original Howe Sewing Machine, 


ECENT and important improvements having'been put to 
‘\ this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons at a distan.o can order a Machine with a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
garment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
in cambric, cloth or leather, No ‘person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing Ma- 
chine. 
2" Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 
437 Broadway, New York, 
Or E. Strat, General Agent for Mgroe county, 117 Main street, 
Rochester, N. Y. jy 62-21 


PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BOOKSELLERS, FANCY GOODS DEALERS, 
and the Public, will please remember that there is no 
other Gift which compares with the CRAIG MII- 
CROSCOPE and MOUNTED OBJECTS, 
being an endless source of amusement and instruc- 
tion. Over 200 dozen Microscopes and 700 dozen ob- 
jects have been sold within a year by the Boston 
Agent alone. This Microscope, in brass, is mailed, 
postage paid, for $2.25; or with six beautiful mount- 
‘m® ed objects for $3; or with twenty-four objects for $5. 
e@In hard rubber, for 50 cents in addition to the above 
prices. A liberal discount to the trade. Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, New York. 


jan2t 
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oc E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons N Y. tf 
CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREICN 
RAPE VINES.—Lewnx & Co. offer for sale a large stock of 
J Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including al! the rarest 
and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List. Address 
LENK & ©O., 


nov'63-tf Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, 


CRAY DORKINS, BRONZE TURKEYS, 
ND CAYUGA BLACK DUCKS—For sale by the subseri- 
ber JOHN RB. PAGE, 


ms 





containing description. A. La TOURETT 
noy'63-ly Waterloo, N. Y. 


dec3t Sennett, N. Y. 
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Set of subscribers before the 15th of March tee 7 


GENESEE FARMER [eres.cu ss of 00 cents cast, we wit ut For Dae 











in eash, 
FOR 1864. —TO THE PERSON sending us the secona hin 
_— 30 sauna bic pd will seud Tuuery Desselthe 
, cash, ke 
A GREAT PREMIUM LIST! | cq-20 2 mmox w igs 
number (as above,) we wil STY Dorrang 





es -< iameai * cash, : 
COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL! 


sh, Books, Flower, Vegetable Seed 








air | »—TO THE PERSON sending as the fourth hi heed 
ie.) mber (as ebove 72 wil =o Wee . 
}e)LeF number (as abvy ) we will send Firregy Dourags 
ip cash, 

it { —TO THE PERSON si 
e ber (as above.) we will send Ten Donuars in cash 
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us the f7th highest + 
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_ tty » —TO THE PERSON sending us the eirth hichest nny 
Ture terms of the Genrsre Farwer for 1864 are: Single sub- ‘ . , _ eof DUMOGE 
scribers, 75 Cemts a year; in Clubs of Six and upwards, only 


} 
50 Cents a year. | Ce 4—TO THE PERSON sending us the serenth hiohest 
4), 


@eF(as above,) we will send Five Douiars in cash, 


ae "“ Beea = -. 





We believe our friends who act as Agents for the GENESEE 
Farmer do so from a leve of the cause. But with a view to in- 
duce them to make a special effort to increase our Subscription 
List for 1864, we offer the following 


LISERAL SPECIFIC PREMIUMS: 


ibers, at 50 cents | add 


ber (as above,) we will send Four Douxars in cash, 





@2- TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num 
e Je ) ber (as above,) we will send Ture Doans in cash, 








3 are not required tobe at one post-offi 








1, To every person sending us sis We send the papers wherever the members 











cach, ($3.00) we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of the desire, It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all at 
Rural Annual for 1864, | one time, Names can be added at any , and ail t “nt 
}in before the 15tl Send on the 


nes with the n 





2. To every person sending us eight, at 50 cents each ($4.00,) 
we wiil send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Diner's Domestic 


Poultry Book. Ga" In sending money, if of large : unt, it is better to pr 


= 
Cc 





| cure ¢ 


3. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 





be sent in b 





papers do not come in a fw 
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),) we will send a copy of Rod- 


tes of 50 cents each (35. | 
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| 
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, write again, so tha 





the matter 


De Sent at 





ic Agriculture, gr, if preferred, a copy of the Gene- 


see Farmer for 1864,,and also a copy of the Rural Annual for | 


gers’ Scient 





may beinvestigated. On these conditions mon 
our risk. Address 


4, prepaid by mail. 
hi JOSEPH HMARREIS, 









in a. 





















4. To every person sending us ¢zcelve subscribers at 50 cents Publisher and Proprictor of the Genesee Farm@, 
each (36.00) we will send prepaid by mail a copy of Emerson & January 1, 1864. - Bochesier, N. ¥. 
Flint s new book, The Manual of Agriculture = at Bn J 4 

5. To every —e Se ndj 4 sixteen Subscribers at 50 cents | CON'TEN TS OF T Las NU Mi BER, bet 
ea ($3.0 One Dollar Packag ee 
of Flower or > Vegetat ble: Seeds icest varieties, Also, 9 | Walksand Talksonthe Farm, | Story ofa Shepherd Dog... 50 
copy of the Farmer and Rurai Annual for 1864 . me Sieh * 50 a 

6. To every person sending us subscribers at 50 | A . 

P , _ 4 e 
cents each (39.00,) we wi nd | id by maila copy of Zrery- . ot 
, s 1 j 





ly's Lau yer, or The lloras und his Diseases; and also a free 
copy of the Farmer and Rural Annual for 1564 





rr tora ‘and kx ni- 
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7. To every person sending us tecenty subscribers at 50 cents | gration ............ee005 
each (%10.00.) we will send prepaid by mail a copy of Zhe J/oree | WW Deabaiter Wheat........ r 
































an 1:18 LALBEA8E Rodyer's 
Domestic I liry B ! (If preferred, a copy of Everybody's | Ice Honses................ 
L ry I nt in ; Well” ‘ 
i ee 
8. To every person eo Two 4 
cents each ($12.00), we Day bis 
A la L di ticu am 
: Western Farm 49 
somely und intwoy l 
anh Tieeed Deeelst tee 400 
und Rural Annual for 1864, HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 1 
9. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at 50 cents | Garden Operations for Feb- Fruit Growers’ Society of West- 
ait Ei oe an °4) ruary - 56| ern New York.,..... 
send pre d by m l or ex] e383 & Set of the 
tong tg ap ” . ao © | Improvin an Old Meadow Geranitms in Winter,... 4g 00 
1853-0—"G-"61 and *62, hand 1ely bound in and an Old Apple Orch a | 57 
r a Iree copy of the Furmer and _— 
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